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Why Domino Dominates 


Of 
DAS 


HE newspaper advertising of The American 
Sugar Refining Company, New York, is an 
example of timeliness of suggestion. 

Metaphorically speaking, it rings the door bell 
and says “Good morning, Madam! Now is the time 
to put up peaches.” 

Three hundred miles away it may be time to put 
up pears or blackberries—there, the copy says so. 

Throughout the summer, as crops ripen in their 
various sections, American Sugar shouts “Save the 
Fruit Crop! This week is the peak of the season.” 

In such a campaign we have to know the where 
and when of every fruit crop in every county in 
the country. 

Of course this involves detail, but we are geared 
for detail. In our lexicon SERVICE is spelled all 
caps. You, too, will find it here in full measure, 
pressed down and running over. 
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Business Is Improving 


Farmers in the West are selling their wheat 
and small grains freely. 


Receipts at Chicago are nearly at record level. 
Recently nearly 2,000 cars of wheat arrived 
there within forty-eight hours. 


The farmers are receiving cash for their prod- 
uce and their cash receipts go up and up 
steadily, for the rest of the year. 


They are paying off their loans and easing the F 
country banks which in turn secured their 7 
money from the Federal bank. wile! 
, —_— ‘ villi 
Business is improving. The farmers have be- haan 
gun to spend this new money and have given actly 


a stimulus to banking and trade. — 
um, 


Advertising is still profitable, and The Stand- __ if 
ard Farm Paper Unit still offers advertisers a | for?” 
national coverage in better-than-average farm 4] 


homes. | manu 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


chanit 


The only national flexible farm medium | with 


A. B. C. Circulation 1,900,000 he 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press The 
Established 1877 Established 1870 of me 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul the 
Established 1841 Established 1882 “Why 
y 





Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
_ Tancoln, Neb. 
Wajlaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


Western Representatives 
STANDARD FarM Papers, INc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
St. Paul 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 
The Michigan Farmer 
Batablished 1843 
Eastern Representatives 
Watwacep C. Rromarpson, Ino. 
95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


are members of the A. B. C. 
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What We Have Learned in 
Marketing Eversharp 


Strike Hard in Advertising Before Competition Arises and Keep a 
Fluid Advertising Fund 


By C. A. Frary 


General Manager, The Wahl Company 


N 1915 a man visited our plant 

to look at some used machinery 
which he had been told we were 
willing to sell. The prospective 
buyer did not appear to know ex- 
actly what he wanted and our 
chief engineer, thinking to help 
him, asked: 

“If you don’t mind telling, what 
do you plan to use the machinery 
for?’ 

“I want it,” the man replied, “to 
manufacture these pencils.” 

He reached into his pocket for 
the first Eversharp we had seen. 

The engineer was an expert me- 
chanic. He examined the pencil 
with some care, and then said: 
“’'m afraid this machinery of 
ours is not what you need.” 

They launched into a discussion 
of methods, and at the end of it 
the visitor asked rather eagerly: 
“Why can’t you manufacture the 
pencils for me?” 

We had an organization with men 
and machinery amply equipped to 
do the work; hence the idea in- 
terested the engineer, and he took 
t up with the officers. Our com- 

ny at that time had been en- 
zaged for about ten years in the 

anufacture of adding machine 

ttachments for typewriters. The 
fi: ctory processes called for min- 
ute skill, Most of our operators 
ha d received their initial training 
in watch factories. The machines 
that we manufactured were sold 
in bulk to a few large users. Al- 
though the business had always 


earned substantial profits, sales 
had never exceeded a quarter of a 
million dollars a year. 

The officers of the company, 
upon the recommendation of the 
chief engineer, looked into the 
question of manufacturing the 
pencils, which up to that time had 
been made piece by piece, here, 
there and yonder. The product 
had consequently been costly and 
the quality had not been uniform. 
The result was that the owner had 
spent most of his money, but his 
company had not succeeded in 
making any substantial progress. 

However, the officers of our 
company decided to accept the 
venture of making the pencils for 
him, and in 1916 we made several 
thousand. They were disposed of 
through The Eversharp Company. 

After the holidays in that year, 
when there came a slump in busi- 
ness on the pencils, the owner of 
The Eversharp Company found 
himself at the end of his resources. 
He could not pay his bills. We, 
as a result of being © manufac- 
turers, were the chic! creditors. 
Consequently, it seemed that the 
easiest way to get the money due 
was to take over the nearly-de- 
funct company. That was done 
by means of an exchange of 
stock; and in 1917, not quite five 
years ago, we began the manu- 
facture and sale of Eversharp pen- 
cils on our own account. 

With the same product and the 
same waiting market, but under 
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the new management, the pencil 
business developed in a rather 
astonishing way. It became so im- 
portant that it shouldered out our 
adding machine business; that was 
disposed of. And in 1920 the sales 
of the company were just a little 


under $8,000,000 

This was not a mushroom 
growth. I consider it a logical 
outcome of our policy. Some of 


the foundation stones of that pol- 
icy were these: 

First—We made sure that we 
had a good article. 

Second—We made sure that 
other people thought it was good, 
too. They proved this by buying 
it and repeating. 

Third—We developed our mar- 
kets intensively from the very start. 
Our aim was to put ourselves in 
a dominant position before com- 
petition could establish itself. 

Fourth—We kept a portion of 
our advertising fund fluid, so that 
it could be quickly used in an 
emergency or a special field. 

Fifth— We avoided becoming 
dependent on sources beyond our 
control for our supply of an im- 
portant material and part. 

There had been earlier attempts 
to make and market mechancial 
pencils, But none of them had 
met with much success, because 
none of the pencils had been un- 
questionably good. In one way 
or another they were faulty. One 
of the fundamental mistakes in 
business is to try to carry on with 
a faulty product or a faulty idea. 

Our officials felt that they had 
a genuinely good pencil. But they 
wanted something more tangible 
to go on than their unsupported 
convictions. About 1,200 dealers 
in all parts of the country had 
been inherited from the original 
company. They had been secured 
by indifferent means, and neither 
their attitude toward the product, 
nor their orders, could be re- 
garded as an adequate measure of 
the market or of the quality of 
the pencil itself. 

TEST CAMPAIGN PROVED THERE WAS 
A MARKET 
A test campaign was therefore 


undertaken. When we are not 
sure that we are right, we in- 
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variably try to find a way to test 
our ideas before we commit our- 
selves to large expenditures. Cus- 
tomers have a conclusive way of 
demonstrating whether or not they 
like a product, and in this case 
we put it up to them. 

We used newspaper space in 
Chicago and in twenty cities within 
a convenient radius from Chicago. 
The copy in this campaign stressed 
somewhat the mechanical features 
of the pencil. It pictured a split 
cross-section, showing how the 
lead went in, pointing out the 
rifled tip, describing how the 
plunger worked, and _ showing 
where the rubber was concealed. 
A half dozen salesmen went out 
at the same time, carrying folders 
which illustrated the advertising 
campaign very thoroughly; and 
the men described to dealers both 
the campaign and the pencil itself, 

The results were instantaneous. 
In a remarkably short time the 
number of dealers in the Chicago 
territory became greater than the 
entire number of dealers in the 
whole country had been pre- 
viously. 

The test campaign covered 
about two months, and it proved 
this much: that the enthusiasm of 
our officials for the pencil was 
shared by others, as was indicated 
by the orders of customers in at 
least one important segment of the 
market. We felt that there was 
no mistake about that. 

Realizing the advantages to be 
gained by establishing our prod- 
uct unquestionably ahead of com- 
petition, we launched at once into 
an extensive advertising campaign. 

As the general campaign became 
national in scope, it tended to 
throw a considerable strain on 
production. During the holiday 
season of 1917, for example, it 
was next to impossible for us to 
fill all the orders received. We 
worked day and night, and by 
careful study of manufacturing 
processes were able to get two or 
three times as much production 
from some machines. 

The early rate of increase in 
volume has continued undimin- 
ished ever since, and one resu!t 
of it has been that almost all the 
time we have had to do a large 
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ness, the fact "= 
cago that organizations which 
: a market such products as 

Beech-Nut Foods, Skookum 

Apples, Nucoa Butter and Pears’ Soap 
have placed their advertising in our 
hands is worth noting. 

Acquiring these important accounts has 
increased our confidence that McCann 
standards of workmanship mean some- 
thing definite to advertisers. 

The diversity and type of our 
accounts and the employment of 
all kinds of advertising media af- 
ford us the opportunity of demon- 
strating these standards. May we 
tell you more about our facilities? 








THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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number of things at once. We 
have had to keep up and extend 
the advertising campaign; we have 
had to organize, train and con- 
stantly augment our sales force; 
and we have had to give a great 
deal of attention to production, 
in order to increase the output 
sufficiently to keep pace with 
orders. 

We have therefore had plenty 
of opportunity to make mistakes. 
There have been temptations to 
slight some of the numerous jobs 
we were called on to do, for 
the sake of gaining speed. But 
because of our fundamental, guid- 
ing idea, we have taken pains to 
do right, from the start, whatever 
we had to do. We have con- 
sciously endeavored to bring to- 
gether enough and a variety of 
the best available counsel on all 
our problems. I think mistakes 
in business are often due to the 
disinclination of executives to take 
such counsel when it is offered, 
or to realize the necessity of seek- 
ing it. 

It has been our constant policy 
from the start to set aside a rather 
large amount of money, figured 
as a percentage of sales, for ad- 
vertising; and we have been in- 
clined to make increases in the 
amount _frequently—even from 
month to month, rather than on 
the basis of the previous year, 
because the advertising tended to 
increase sales so rapidly that the 
figures from the previous year 
would have been out of date 
rather quickly. 

Avoiding mistakes alone will not 
build a business, even a little one. 
Once we have decided by the best 
tests available that a given line of 
action is the right one for us to 
follow, we have tried not to make 
the mistake of following it half- 
heartedly. 


ADVANCE ADVERTISING WAS A 
NECESSITY 


It is doubtful if we could have 
gained the large advantage inci- 
dent to being first in the field with 
a new product, had we not fol- 
lowed this policy of advertising 
extensively from the start. As it 
was, we established our product 
and our name firmly by striking 


INK 


hard and keeping it up. 
to do this, of course, 


reserve, and the backing of ten 
years of successful manufacture 
of another product was of grea 
assistance. 

This experience with advertis 
ing has deeply impressed us. If 
I had a distinctive product to put 
on the market today, and I |iad 
satisfied myself that the product 
was good, I should be inclined t 
collect enough resources to allo 
me to strike hard through adver 
tising and sales efforts, ratie 


than try to edge into a market 
process of 


through the S!0W 
building. 

This might not apply equally ta 
a standard product, but it seems 
to me almost axiomatic with a 
new product, a specialty, which j 
it is successful at all is sure to be 
copied and imitated very soon 
For a few years, for example, we 
were alone. But recently we madd 
a canvass of competition, and we 
discovered that we had betwee 
eighty and one hundred competigj 
tors. Many of the competing pen 
cils copy our designs very des ely 
In our sales department we have 
assembled an exhibit of compet 
ing makes, and except by examin 
ing them ‘minutely, it is next ta 
impossible to tell some of them 
from our own, This is leading 
to certain sales changes. 

But the strategy of striking 
hard before competition had 
chance to organize, placed us i 
a dominant position with the trad 
with the public, and financially 
As yet we have not seen any logi 
cal reason to suppose we could 
afford to lie back and rest upot 
our lead. If we thought we migh 
remain content with the positiot 
we have acquired, it is more tha 
likely that soon we should n¢ 
occupy any position at all. 

In other industries we saw th 
economies of continuous - proces 
manufacture, and we tried to gail 
the same kind of economies } 
numerous inventions of  specia 
machinery, with the result thal 
we now make pencils much : 
Ford makes automobiles: we feet 
the material in at one end of 
machine, and take a finished pen 
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Knotted Purse-Strings 
—yield to well-placed advertising 





EEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 
contains no fiction. It is the 
housewife’s trade-paper. More than 
a million women buy and read it 
because it helps them in the busi- 
ness of making houses into homes. 


If you make a product for the home 
—be it food or a piano—a message 
in Needlecraft Magazine is sure to 


pod reach the power behind the throne. 


examin 
next td 
rf the . This power holds the purse-strings. 


leading Ss 4 
Furthermore, it is not silent for— 


“One Woman Tells Another” 


Member A. B. C. 
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cil from the other end. Today, 
with this special equipment, we 
can make approximately 35,000 
pencils in a normal working day; 
and we can make several thousand 
more if we happen to be urged. 

The special machinery has 
greatly decreased the cost. The 
growth that I am talking about 
took place in the period distin- 
guished by severe price increases. 
But our improvements in manu- 
facture enabled us, with a few 
minor exceptions, and in spite of 
the advanced cost of materials 
and labor, to keep our prices at 
the same levels. The competitive 
advantages of having this special 
machinery, furthermore, and hav- 
ing it first, are considerable. 


CUT OFF FROM LEAD SUPPLY 


It would be foolish to insist that 
we did not make mistakes. We 
did. And do. But we tried to 
part company with them as soon 
as we discovered their true nature. 
Let me give an instance. 

A lead pencil is of no use with- 
out a lead. We had reached a 
considerable volume of sales be- 
fore we discovered, in connection 
with lead, that it is not sound 
business, other things being equal, 
to leave the control of a portion 
of your raw material sources in 
the hands of a concern that may 
in any way be considered your 
competitor. 

It came about in this way. We 
were buying our lead from one of 
the established wood pencil man- 
ufacturers. As we began to use 
more and more lead, I presume 
the other manufacturer began to 
feel a menace in the competition. 
At any rate he said to us: 

“You can have so much lead; 
no more!” 

The amount that he was willing 
to allow us was entirely inade- 
quate for our expanding needs. 
Of course we accepted this as a 
challenge to our ingenuity. There 
was nothing else for us to do if 
we expected to stay in business 
and keep on growing. 

Lead-making, we learned, is a 
secret process. Like the manu- 
facture of German dyes before the 
war, it has always been sur- 
rounded by a certain amount of 
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mystery. A countess, for ex 
ample, owns one of the important 
lead factories in Czechoslovakia 
She goes into a private room at 
the factory, two or three times 
week, and mixes up a batch o 
material by means of formula 
which are known only to he: 
When she dies her son is sched- 
uled to inherit the formulas and 
the business, and to continue mix- 
ing the materials in the same 
secret way. A great deal of this 
sort of mystery, we found, sur- 
rounded most of the lead factories 
in this country. In some cases, | 
believe, even the owners of the 
plants did not understand the 
processes, but were compelled to 
rely on men who had learned 
their formulas in foreign plants. 

Our predicament, it can he 
imagined, was not simple. We 
had made a mistake and had to 
find a way out. But a chemist in 
our employ set to work just as 
if there had never been any lead 
made in the world before. He 
did discover that two general 
processes were used, although he 
did not learn the details. One 
method consisted of grinding the 
clay for several hours in order to 
get out all gritty substance that 
might interfere with a smooth 
writing point. The second method 
achieved the same result by chem- 
ical means. 

Our chemist developed the 
chemical process from the ground 
up. I was surprised a year ago 
when I was permitted to visit a 
lead factory in Switzerland to 
see how closely our processes, 
worked out in this way, approxi- 
mated the processes there which 
were the result of many years of 
development. In some respects I 
think we had found the better 
way. 

The net result of this par- 
ticular mistake was that for a 
couple of months, while our lead- 
making was still in a semi-experi- 
mental stage, we had to do with 
a somewhat inferior product, be- 
cause we had not learned how to 
get just the right tensile strength. 
But the final outcome was advan- 
tageous. Because we were forced 
to tackle the problem, we de- 
(Continued on page 142) 
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“Trading Downward~the Greased 
Chute to Commercial Disaster 


The Demand Is Not for Lower Grade Goods, but for Lower Prices 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


pao a casual reading of cer- 
tain business columns, one 
might easily be led to believe that 
leaders of American manufactur- 
ing and retailing were natural 
born fakers and were ruled by 
one intent—to fool the American 
people all the time. 

Within the past few weeks 
there has come out of certain fac- 
tories the statement that Ameri- 
can merchants were demanding 
low-grade merchandise for the 
coming season, and this rumor 
has been picked up quickly by 
trade news writers and exploited 
as a tendency of the times. 

If the trade of America is go- 
ing to inherit the brain density of 
our recent German enemies, they 
will be misled by this poor read- 
ing of American public opinion, 
and factories, jobbers and reta‘l- 
ers will pile up stocks of unsalable 
goods to go into hazardous com- 
petition with the truck that Ger- 
many may pour into America in 
the coming months. 

The American people are de- 
manding low prices. Let there be 
no mistake about that. They are 
all through with paying war 
prices, or near-war prices for any 
kind of goods. But if American 
manufacturers or American re- 
tailers attempt to foist low-grade 
goods on them, in order to main- 
tain war profits while catering to 
this demand for low prices, there 
will be sure disaster ahead for the 
fakers. 

What the American people want 
today, and are going to have, is 
vastly lower prices on standard 
grade goods. 

This demand is justified by 
every existing trade condition, 
and all the reputable manufac- 
turers of the nation expect to 
serve the American people in just 
that way. 

The fakers see another chance 
to make another stampede of 


wartime profits. But they are go- 
ing to find that the millions of 
“suckers” that were so exces- 
sively fat with war wages during 
the past few years have now 
grown lean and thoughtful. These 
people have learned to use and 
know good merchandise, but they 
won’t have the money to spend 
prodigally for it. But while they 
will have less money to spend, 
they will be vastly more discrimi- 
nating than ever before. 


A SELLER’S OPPORTUNITY 


There has never been a time 
when honorable storekeepers had 
a better opportunity to make their 
goods seem alluring to their cus- 
tomers than exists right now. 
Prices on all goods are vastly 
lower and in many lines of mer- 
chandise the efficiency and loyalty 
of the workers is vastly better 
than it has been for years; so 
that actual qualities in many 
standard grades are much better 
than they have been for years, 
while the prices are much less. 

This condition provides the 
natural stimulation to impel peo- 
ple to buy the goods and to at- 
tempt to exaggerate the bargain 
opportunities by foisting low- 
grade merchandise on the people, 
to make bigger profits while quot- 
ing tempting prices is going to 
destroy public confidence and 
prove that prices have not come 
down at all, except on shoddy 
goods. 

The measure of such a disaster 
is not easy to comprehend. 

For months there has been just 
one great object in view by 
serious-minded and patriotic 
manufacturers and merchants—-to 
re-establish public confidence. 
That great work has now largely 
been accomplished. But = 
wreckers are ready to destroy t 
entire fabric of commercial re- 
construction to satisfy their sel- 
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fish greed, to make quick profits 
for themselves, regardless of the 
national prosperity. 

Today, when people have 
learned to do without things, it 
will be extremely hazardous to 
arouse their suspicions again. 
They are showing a broad willing- 
ness to buy, if prices are sufh- 
ciently reduced; but pocketbooks 
will snap tight shut again if they 
find that it is only qualities that 
have been reduced. 

American homes during the 
past few years have run short 
of almost all kinds of supplies. 
The old reserves of linens, blan- 
kets, rugs, dress goods, silks, 
handkerchiefs, kitchenware, etc., 
no longer exist. Most of them 
have now reached the point where 
they are willing and even de- 
sirous of stocking up again—get- 
ting rid of worn-out things that 
have been made to serve the pur- 
pose, because prices were so high. 
But they won’t stock up with low- 
grade truck, no matter how low 
the prices are. 

“Trading downward” is a vil- 
lainous form of public deception 
always; but, when prices are 
jumping upward, there might be 
limited justification of meeting 
public necessity by lowering prices 
by that means. But, when prices 
of all standard goods are drop- 
ping, in many cases precipitously, 
it is not only silly and child- 
ish to lower also the quality, but 
it is almost obvious evidence of 
criminal intent. 

“If the child asks for bread, 
will the parent give him a stone?” 
If the customers of a store ask 
for lower prices, when the mar- 
kets are full of them, will the 
merchant who expects his store to 
endure, give them shoddy goods 
of lower grade, to meet the well 
justified demand? 

The wise merchant or manufac- 
turer who sees his sales volume 
slipping away, will do no such 
thing. He will do exactly the 
opposite, to whatever degree he 
deems possible. He will trade up- 
ward as market prices drop. He 
will meet most fully the general 
demand for lower prices on his 
standard grades, but he will also 
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try to sell a much larger perceni- 
age of his higher grades, whe 
they may be shown and exploit: 
at lower prices than grades of 
lower quality commanded before. 

It seems that we must always 
have with us the cheap goods 
faker, and the honest merchant 
has no fear of him, for he even- 
tually destroys himself. The only 
danger will come from the hor 
est merchant misreading present 
public desire and making his plans 
to cater to a condition that does 
not exist, 

The American people today d 
not desire and will not acce; 
low-grade goods, to meet their 
demand for lower prices. 


Kelly-Smith Adds Five Pub- 


lications in West 

The Kelly-Smith Co., publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, New York, has taken over 
the Western representation of the In- 
dianapolis Star, Muncie Star, Terre 
Haute Star, Louisville Herald and Chi- 
cago Post. The Kelly-Smith Compa 
has for some time been Eastern repre- 
sentative of all of these newspapers 
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Plate Glass Campaign Directed 
by N. W. Ayer & Son 


A co-operative advertising campaign 
which has been started by The Plate 
Glass Manufacturers of America, for 
the purpose of increasing the use of 
plate glass, is being directed by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


G. S. Jenkins with Pioneer 
Suspender Co. 


Guy S. Jenkins, recently sales mana- 
ger of Runkel Brothers, Inc., New York, 
has become sales and advertising mana- 
ger of the Pioneer Suspender Company, 
Philadelphia, maker of Brighton garters 
and Pioneer suspenders and belts. 








Brewster Account for 
Evans & Barnhill d 


Evans & Barnhill, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, has been retained as 
advertising and merchandising counsel 
by Brewster & Company, Long Island 
City, manufacturers of Brew 
ster cars and automobile custom bodies 





J. R. Montgomery Account 
with Huber Hoge 


The J. R. Montgomery Co., Winds 
Locks, onn., knitting yarns ar 
crochet cottons, has retained Huber 
Hoge, Inc., New York, as its advert 
ing agent. 
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Trade Prospect for 
Farm Equipment Sales 


The farmer is buying very little at the present 
time, and will continue in an antagonistic frame of 
mind until the commodities he buys are on a normal 
barter basis with the commodities he sells. 


However— 


Sales of farm machines have been below normal 
in numbers of machines for about five years. The 
implement equipment on farms in many cases has 
been repaired until it would be difficult at times to 
find parts originally in the machine. Big years for 
farm equipment trade are coming. When, depends 
upon crops, crop prices and how soon farm equip- 
ment_can be sold on a barter basis with farm crops. 


Dealers’ stocks as a whole are lower than we have 
ever seen them. This year many dealers filled in 
shortages by buying from other dealers who were 
overstocked instead of from manufacturers. The 
retail trade is in pretty good condition, all things 
considered. 


Manufacturers who can make a price can move 
goods. They can do it at minimum sales expense by 
the judicious use of advertising in the trade and farm 


papers. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


CHICAGO 
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Years of government reg - 
ulation of the railroads is 
supposed to have saved 
you money. 


Has it? 


Samuel M. Felton, Direc- 
tor General of Military 
Railways during the war, 
has written for Collier’s 
an article that will give 
you a clear picture of 
where you stand in rela- 
tion to the railroads. 


In Collier’s for August 13. 


Collier's 


‘THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 
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HE circulations of these papers were built up by competing organi- 
zations, and are mab x 
the widest possible range of different homes: 157,043 net in city 
and suburbs; 27,403 net out-of-town. 


today by separate forces —they reach 


Two-thirds of our strength is evening strength, in an evening news aper 
town. The NEWS (evenin with 123,149 net (see last A. B 
figures), the rrvmng field in uentially covered by The AMERICAN, 


t daily newspaper in the United States—the New 


York Herald of the South. 
On Sunday The NEWS and The AMERICAN in combination offer a circulation 


87,371 in The NEWS (Afternoon) 
95,519 in The AMERICAN (Morning) 


On contract for 1,000 lines or more the rate for The NEWS and The AMERICAN 
daily is 30c — Sunday 35c. 
Our representative will gladly give you latest information on the Baltimore 


and the less obvious elements of strength which would help guide 


you to The NEWS and the AMERICAN as your choice in Baltimore. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 





A 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 
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Advertising’s Contribution to the 
World’s Best Music 


Caruso’s Records, through Advertising, Have Shaped and Elevated 
the Musical Taste of Millions of People 


M ODERN advertising may take 
i full credit to itself for the 
world-wide popularity of the 
eminent Italian whose death on 
August 2 has called forth such 
spontaneous and deserved recogni- 
tion of his genius as has seldom 
marked the passing 


multiplied himself a million times. 
Back of the golden voice and the 
invention of the talking machine 
it placed the power of advertising. 

Week after week, month after 
month, year after year, from the 
pages of newspapers, business 





of any other singer. 

Why? 

There are two rea- 
sons. Enrico Caruso 
was the world’s great- 
est tenor. His pre- 
miership was unde- 
niable. Among the 
leading artists of our 
time he occupied a 
realm apart and re- 
moved. If there was 
ever any doubt of 
that, the universal 
acclamation since his 
death forever puts 
that thought to rest. 

But pre-eminent 
genius has often lan- 
guished for want of 
recognition, Caruso’s 
rise was rapid. It 





Victor Records Have Made 





was but a step from 
the little church in 
Naples to the stage 
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machine while nature 
provided the incom- 
parable voice and 
then the two events 
came in conjunction, or nearly so. 

In 1902 Caruso made his first 
record in London—E Donna Mo- 
bile. In 1903 he came to Camden 
and signed a contract with the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 

What the Victor company did 
for the artist during the period 
from 1903 to 1921 is common 
knowledge. It took Caruso’s voice 
where the singer himself could 
never have taken it, had he lived 
to be a thousand years old and 





AN INDIANAPOLIS TRIBUTE EXPRESSED IN A FULL-PAGE 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 


papers, weekly and monthly mag- 
azines, in untold millions of 
copies, from painted signs, posters 
and car-cards the advertising of 
the Victor company and the sup- 
plementary advertising of Victor 
dealers in every locality the pub- 
lic heard the story. 

In a commercial sense, the ad- 
vertising got results. It sold talk- 
ing machines and records. But it 
did much more. It brought the 
great art of a great artist within 
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the reach and comprehension of 
those who understood neither 
great music nor the great singer 
and forced, literally forced, an ap- 
preciation of both upon them. 
The world’s great music is still 
undiscovered treasure to the mass 
of mankind—it is neglected wealth 
of spiritual value far outweighing 
the sum-total of earth’s material 


resources. But advertising has 
done something. It could do 
more. Credit is due Caruso, but 


greater credit is due the Victor 
company for its vision, its enter- 
prise and its use of advertising. 

Through advertising, Caruso’s 
records have been a great educa- 
tional influence in elevating the 
musical taste of millions of peo- 
ple. We are informed by the Vic- 
tor company that Caruso records 
now on sale number something 
like one hundred and sixty-two, 
and that in addition to this’ there 
are in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five which the public has 
never heard. These are all to be 
brought out in due time. 

It is also-'stated that Caruso 
records can be produced in un- 
limited quantities for an unlim- 
ited time. The method of making 
master matrices has been devel- 
oped so that copies can be made 
from them indefinitely without 
loss or change. This is true, of 
course, of the other records of the 
company. 

In view of this fact, Caruso’s 
records will undoubtedly continue 
to be one of the Victor company’s 
chief advertising assets. It is, of 
course, too early to say with any 
assurance just what effect the 
death of the artist will have on 
the sale of his records, or what 
change it will make in the com- 
pany’s advertising plans or poli- 
cies. Asked whether any change 
might be looked for, a member of 
the company said: 

“Tust how the recent death of 
Caruso may affect our advertis- 
ing is impossible to say at present. 
Personally, I do not think it will 
result in any particular change.” 

The alliance between the com- 
pany and the artist was a singu- 
larly happy one, which worked out 
with equal satisfaction to both 
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parties. No one will ever be able 
to estimate the precise value that 
the association has been to the 
talking-machine company as an 
advertising feature. Its financial 
value to Caruso is thus set forth 





CARUSO 


We called him ours—an American; even as Italy 
today calls him hers. 

] But more truly was he native of all shores than 
any man of our time. Not one- nation but a world 
of nations mourns his passing. 

He sang and vast audiences hushed before the 
magic of his great voice. For it was not merely a 
voice singing, but a heart also. 

That voice is gone, but its music will live on 
through the centuries, so long as there are men and 
| women to hear—and weep and laugh their applause. 


Lord & Taylor 


: 


HOW A NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORE 
VOICED THE THOUGHTS OF ALL AMERICANS 








in an interview with C. G. Child, 
director of the Victor recording 
laboratory. recently published in 
the New York Herald: 

“As long as the records are sold 
the heirs of Caruso will receive 
the same cash royalty that he re 
ceived, which was ten per cent of 
the list price on each record. The 
New York Herald can say with 
authority that Caruso’s total in- 
come from this source since 1906 
was more than $1,500,000, and that 
his annual income for several 
years past was more than $150,000. 
His latest contract, made in 1910, 
was to run for a period of twenty- 
five years, to end in 1935. He was 
to continue to sing for records for 
the Victor company during this 
period, and it was agreed that the 
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royalties on all sales made after 
his death were to go to his heirs. 
The last contract guaranteed him 
a certain sum to be paid even if 
the royalties fell short of it. The 
royalties invariably exceeded the 
guarantee,” said Mr. Child. 





Shipping Board Conference on 
Advertising 


As a preliminary step toward co- 
ordinating and increasing the efficiency 
of the various advertising activities of 
the United States Shipping Board, all 
operators of the board’s vessels have 
been requested to send representatives 
to Washington for an advertising con- 
ference. The conference will take place 
on August 22 under the directign of 
Vice-President W. J. Love. 

In the conference the experience and 
ideas of all the operators will be drawn 
upon in the formulation of a programme 
to eliminate duplication of efforts to pro- 
duce the greatest possible results in 
freight an passenger business for 
United States ships. 





Twine to Be Advertised 


The Ludlow Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass., which has never adver- 
tised its products, twines, will shortly 
undertake an extensive advertising cam- 
paign. This company has manufacturing 
plants throughout the world. 

The advertising account will be han- 
dled by Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York. The campaign will present the 
many uses of twine in households. 





Death of Marcus Marx 


Marcus Marx, vice-president of Hart, 
Shaffner & Marx, clothing manufactur- 
ers, Chicago, died at home in Chica P 
m August 4. He was associated in t 
production of clothing with Harry oad 
Max Hart, in Chicago, when the firm 
of Hart Schaffner & arx was or- 
ganized in 1889, Joseph Schaffner be- 
ing taken into the partnership. 





Oakland “Enquirer” Appoints 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, has taken over 
the representation of the Oakland, Cal., 
Enquirer for all of the territory in the 
United States and Canada east of the 

Rocky Mountains. 





National Fire Proofing Account 
with Farrar 


The National Fire Proofing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has placed its account with The 
Farrar Advertising Co., of that city. 
Mageten, trade papers and direct-mail 

vertising will be ued. 
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Cycle Trade Establishes Per- 
manent Fund for Advertising 


The Cycle Trades of America, Inc., 
at its annual convention at Atlantic 
City, N. J., last week ratified a plan 
whereby a permanent fund for co- 
operative advertising is established. 

This plan is the outcome of four 
years’ study of methods of financing 
association advertising. The new plan 
provides for the distributing of the cost 
over the entire industry. The assegs- 
ment for advertising under this plan’ is 
levied on an indispensable part of 
bicycles and motorcycles. 

e organizations making up this 
association are: The Bicycle Manufac- 
turers’ Association; The Motorcycle and 
Allied Trades Association, Cycle Parts 
and Accessories Association and The 
Cycle Jobbers’ Association of America. 

The officers of the parent association 
are: President, H. M. Huffman, vice- 
a, Davis Sewing Machine Co., 

ayton, O.; vice-president, R. J. Leacock, 
president, Leacock Sporting ioods Co., 
St. Louis; L. N. Southmayd, assistant 
general sales manager Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; treasurer, Wil- 


liam Schack, president Emblem 
Manufacturing, Angola, N. Y.; secre- 
tary, Frank Jeschler, treasurer, 


Hendee Manufacturing Co., Springs. 
Mass.; acting executive secretary, ; 
McCarthy. 


“Brain Power,” a New 
Publication 


The Physical Culture Corporation, 
New York, publisher of Physical Cul- 
ture, True Story Magazine, and Movie 
Weekly, will issue a new publication, 
Brain Power, on August 20, This new 
magazine will be devoted to inspirational 
and instructive articles on business, art 
and literature. It will be issued month- 
ly. A. H. Young, formerly with Physi 
cal Culture, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of this new publication. 


R. B. Woodworth Leaves 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


R. B. Woodworth, for many years 
associated with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, in the capacity of 
advertising manager, sales statistician 
and consulting engineer, has resigned, 
effective August 15. 

This is a retirement from active duty 
in a professional way. Mr. Woodworth 
will look after his private interests. 


Oldfield Tire with Winning- 
ham Agency 


The account of the Oldfield Tire 
Company, Akron, O., has been placed 
with C. C. Winniaghem, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency 

The account of the Chamberlain 
Metal Weatherstrip Company, Detroit, 
has also been placed with the Winning- 
ham agency. 











Rankin Buys Murray Howe 
Agency 


The William H. Rankin Company, 
advertising agency, Chicago and New 
York, has purchased Murray Howe 
€ a. Inc., advertising agency of New 

ork. 


Under the terms of the purchase 
agreement the Rankin agency acquired 
the entire business of the Murray Howe 
company, including contracts, advertis- 
ing arrangements with clients, and of- 
fice equipment; and immediately took 
over the advertising service for the 
seller’s clients. 

The Murray Howe agency handled 
the advertising accounts of the follow- 
ing companies: American Ever-Ready 

orks, Long Island City, Ever-Ready 
Daylo, Tungsten Batteries and Ever- 
Ready Storage Battery; Canadian Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Toronto, Can.; 
California Chrome Co., San Francisco; 
J. B. Colt & Co., New York, acetylene 
lighting and cooking plants; Dominion 
Oxygen Co., Toronto, Ont., oxygen; 
Haynes Stellite Co., New York, stellite; 
Linde Air Products Co., New York, 
oxygen; National Carbon Co., Cleve- 
land, Columbia batteries; Oxweld Acety- 
lene Co., Newark, oxy-acetylene welding 
apparatus and supplies; Oxweld Rail- 
way Service, Chicago; Prest-O-Lite Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., storage battery and 
compressed acetylene; Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Indianapolis, storage batteries; Union 
Carbide Sales Co., Union carbide for 
acetylene lighting and welding. 

urray Howe, who has been presi- 
dent of the Murray Howe agency, will 
be associated with the Rankin Company. 
The larger portion of the Murray Howe 
staff also will join the Rankin organi- 
zation. 

For a time the Rankin agency will 
continue its activities both at its New 
York office and at the old offices of the 
Murray Howe agency. Later on all of 
the work will be centralized in one New 
York office. 


Appointments By Ferry-Hanly 
Agency 


G. W. Bauerlein has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the 


Ferry-Hanly Advertisin Company, 
which agency also has offices at Kan- 
sas City and New Orleans. Mr. Bauer- 


lein for the last three years has been 
manager of the New Orleans office of 
this agency. He is succeeded at New 
Orleans by A. R. Martin. 


Saxon Motor Co. Appoints 
Drumpelmann 
W. J. Drumpelmann has been made 
director of sales and advertising ser- 


vice of the Saxon Motor Car Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. Mr. Drumpelmann was 


recently with the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, and was at one time assistant 
sales manager of the Chalmers Motor 
Car Co. 
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Death of Herbert Vanderhoof 


Herbert Vanderhoof, head of the Chi- 
cago advertising agency that bears his 
name, died at Chicago on August 7 in 
his forty-sixth year. 

Mr. Vanderhoof was widely known 

for his advertising work for_ the 
Canadian Pacific, Canadian Grand 
Trunk Railways, Canadian Northern 
(now the Canadian National), the Cana 
dian Government and the Hudson Bay 
Company. 
_ He began work as a newspaper mar 
in Portland, Me. He was connecte: 
with newspapers in Worcester and Bos 
ton before going to Chicago. In 190¢ 
he became secretary of the Western 
Canadian Immigration Association and 
was the founder of the Canadian 
Monthly Magasine. 

Later he became special advertising 
counsel for the Canadian Pacific. He 
resigned that position in 1916 and es 
tablished the Vanderhoof, Condict & 
Eckstrom advertising agency at Chi 
cago. This agency later came to be 
known as Vanderhoof & Company. 

The town of Vanderhoof in British 
Columbia was named for him. 


Petroleum Publications Merge 


Petroleum Age and Petroleum, Chi 
cago, monthly publications, have been 
consolidated and will be published here 
after under the title of Petroleum Age 
Including Petroleum. The Grafts 
Sutton Publishing Company will be the 
name of the publishing firm under the 
new arrangement. G. W. Sutton is 
gyceitene, J. M. Thune, vice-president, 

éerbert Graffis, secretary and W. H. 
Graffis, treasurer. The publication will 
be edited by Lester B. Colby. 


J. D. Chappell with Thos. 
Cusack Co. 


J. D. Chappell has joined the Thos 
Cusack Co., outdoor advertising, as 
assistant sales manager. Mr. Chappel! 
was for more than two years assistant 
general sales manager of the General 
Ordnance Company. He also has been 
with the DeLaval Separator Company 
and the Studebaker Corporation. 


New Accounts for Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency, has secured the ad- 
vertising accounts of The Larrowe Mill- 
ing Company, Detroit, Mich., Holcomb & 
Hoke Mig. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and the Advance-Rumely Thresher Com- 
pany, La Porte, Ind. 


Bruce Farson Joins Critchfield 
Agency 
Bruce Farson, for many years in 
agency work, has joined the staff of 
Critchfield & Company’s Chicago office. 
Mr. Farson also has been with the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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Separate 
Dwellings 
390,000 


City 
Population 
1,823,779 






Seal of Philadelphia 


Dominate Philadelphia 


If you were to ask most any intelligent Philadel- 
phian how to make your advertising do the most 
good in Philadelphia, the reply undoubtedly would 
be: 


“Put it in The Bulletin” 


The name of The Bulletin is a household 
word in Philadelphia, and its circujation 
reaches far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily or Sunday newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
largest in America. 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Philadel The Bulletin 


nla 


Net paid daily average circulation for 


June 
491,240 oi 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper 
which prints its circulation figures regularly each day. 


reads the 


Bulletin 





No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


Copyright 1921—W. L. McLean 
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active minnow on the end o your tiupe 
You go to different waters for differen™ 
kinds of fish, and you use bait and tackle 


appropriate to the fish desired. 


Vou can’t catch trout. 























And if the fish you want are to be found 
only in a certain part of the lake or 
stream, you do not waste your time fish- 
ing in barren waters; you concentrate your 
efforts in the place where the fish are. 





When you get back from your vacation, 
and resume fishing for orders, you may 
make, if you will, a profitable application 
of your angling wisdom. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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The buyers of your goods are segregated 
in certain well defined trade and indus- 
trial eng If you place your copy 
before the Wrong group you waste your 
time and your money. If, however, you 
definitely fix\ypon the groups to be 
reached, pick the separate avenues of 
approach which\ you know command 
preferred attention, and then tell your 
story to each group\in its own language, 
you will get results. 






















Business Papers with\ their specialized 
appeal to specialized fidlds offer you the 
ideal angling equipment. The adver- 
tising prototypes of Ike\ Walton have 
long since discovered that \by using the 
unique selling power of Business Papers 
they can reach a// prospective buyers, and 
none other, at an amazingly\low cost. 


A. 
B.p 
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Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
54 different fields of industry 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Canned Goods Questions 
and Answers in This New, 
Complete Survey 


This survey analyzes and summarizes the 
sales and distribution of all brands in the 
buying Milwaukee market. It includes 
canned Vegetables, Fruits, Soups, Pork and 
Beans, Meats, Milk, Fish, Spaghetti, etc. 


It answers all the important questions on 
the sales of all brands of canned goods in 
which manufacturers and advertising 
agencies are vitally interested. 


It contains 12 sections of 586 pages with 
many charts. 


This volume of information is conveniently 
indexed. Data under each canned goods 
classification is instantly available. 


Through it can be determined the sales 
possibilities of canned goods in Milwaukee 
as well as other parts of the country. 


For Milwaukee is a representative, major 
market— 


“As Milwaukee Buys—the Nation 
Buys.’’ 


Manufacturers and advertising agencies can 
obtain their copies on request. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys 
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Why Studebaker Is Selling All 
the Cars It Can Make 





Story of Manufacturing, Merchandising and Advertising Bringing 
Phenomenal Growth 


An interview by G. A, Nichols with 


A. R. Erskine 


President, Studebaker Corporation 


HE three automobile manu- 

facturing plants of the Stude- 
baker Corporation at South 
Bend, Ind., Detroit, Mich., and 
Walkerville, Ont. are today 
working at their utmost capacity 
and yet the demand in various 
parts of the country as repre- 
sented by booked orders is run- 
ning far ahead of the supply. In 
1920 Studebaker’s sales were far 
in excess of any other year in its 
history. This year, with five 
months to go, the sales have al- 
ready passed last year’s mark and, 
according to Studebaker officials, 
in dollars and cents exceed by 
nearly twenty per cent the sales 
of any other automobile manufac- 
turing concern in the country 
with the exception of the Ford 


Motor Company. Studebaker 
has just finished paying for a new 
$15,000,000 factory erected in 


South Bend and has more than 
five million good American dol- 
lars salted away as a cash reserve. 

In 1917 and 1918 the financial 
writers characterized Studebaker’s 
showing as “profoundly disap- 
pointing.” This was the time that 
the net profits on sales dropped 
down to seven per cent and the 
sales were only about three and a 
half million, as against the nearly 
ten million made in 1920. 

The change from the condition 
of those years to that of the 
present was brought about by a 
combination of progressive manu- 
facturing, advertising and mer- 
chandising that it is an inspiration 
to hear about. The business 
world, from the outside, has been 
watching the really big thing that 
has been going on at Studebaker 
and has been wondering what it 
all meant and how it came to be. 

I decided the best way to get 
the facts would be to gé direct to 





A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, and ask 
him. I went to South Bend, saw 
Mr. Erskine, and asked him. 

“Well,” he replied, in begin- 
ning the long conversation that 
followed, “if you really want the 
whole story I shall have to ask 
you to go back with me to the 
year 1916, when we sold 65,885 
cars for $8,611,245, bringing us a 
net profit on sales of 13.9 per cent. 
That was a normal year, although 
our sales and net profit were 
slightly under those of the pre- 
vious year. 

“We started in 1917 with ambi- 
tious plans for increasing our 
sales. But at that time we could 
see that the entrance of the 
United States into the war was 
inevitable. On February 6 I wired 
President Wilson that the Stude- 
baker factories, of course, were 
at the Government’s disposal and 
that any orders given us would 
receive preference and clear right 
of way. President Wilson replied 
the same day expressing his ap- 
preciation of our pledge of co- 
operation. 


“WHAT WAS WRONG WITH 
STUDEBAKER?” 


“From that time on, our pro- 
duction of automobiles for the 
general trade practically ceased, 
our plants being given over to 
war work for the United States 
and the Allied Governments. 
When the figures for 1917 were 
announced, showing sales of $3,- 
500,740 and net profit of only 
seven per cent on this amount, 
there was universal surprise and 
the financial writers began won- 
dering what was wrong with 
Studebaker. This feeling was 
heightened at the close a 1918, 
when our sales were shown to be 
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only $3,884,194. It cost us 92% 
cents to get each of these dollars, 
leaving us a net profit of 7.5 per 
cent. This was in sharp contrast 
to 13.9 per cent profit in 1916 and 
16 per cent in 1915. 

“There was nothing wrong 
with Studebaker at the time. We 
knew exactly what we were do- 
ing. The people who expressed 
apprehension regarding us were 
judging by figures rather than 
actual facts and conditions. As 
a matter of fact, we are prouder 
of the record made by Stude- 
baker during 1917 and 1918, with 
its comparatively low sales and 
profits than over any period in 
history from that time in 1852 
when Henry and Clem Studebaker 
started a _ blacksmithing and 
wagon-building establishment here 
in South Bend with a capital of 
$68. Low profits were not the 
fashion those days, but the figures 
and our balance sheet speak for 
themselves.” 


PROMPT ADVERTISING TO EXPLAIN 
COMPANY'S POSITION 


Mr. Erskine thought it impor- 
tant, nevertheless, to do some- 
thing to allay the misunderstand- 
ing that was abroad because of 
Studebaker’s low profit showing. 
Advertising was the natural 
method of doing this. He wrote 
a book on the history of the cor- 
poration and had 30,000 finely 
printed copies sent out to banks, 
newspapers, stockholders and 
others that might be interested. 
Naturally, he did not detail the 
big plans that were in the making, 
but the net result was a more 
favorable line of talk regarding 
Studebaker on the financial pages 
and elsewhere. Mr. Erskine illus- 
trated here his profound regard 
for what people think. He wanted 
all misunderstandings swept aside 
to make room for the big devel- 
opments that were to come later. 

“And now,” said Mr. Erskine, 
“you will see the application of 
all this ancient history to what 
you are trying to find out about 
us—what we are ‘doing now and 
how we started. 

“While all this war work was 
going on we had time to study our 
business thoroughly. The result 
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was a decision to reconstruct 
throughout. We called in the 


very best engineering skill that 
money could obtain and ordered 
three new car designs. The whole 
proposition was to be new. The 
engineers were not to be influ- 
enced by what had gone before. 
Any old idea or design was to be 
scrapped without hesitation iif 
such action seemed best. The 
engineers were working in com- 
petition, although they did not 
know it. The best from all their 
ideas was assembled in the Stude- 
baker car as you see it today. 

“We decided to discard the 
four-cylinder model and build a 
Light Six in its place. There also 
was to be a Special Six and a 
Big Six. 

“Then I went before our board 
of directors in New York and 
readily obtained the authority to 
spend $15,000,000 in building a 
new factory here in South Bend 
for the exclusive manufacture of 
the Light Six model. This money 
was borrowed from the banks on 
seven per cent notes and later was 
repaid through the sale of common 
stock. The factory now is in 
operation at full capacity. By the 
way, did you know we had dis- 
continued manufacturing wagons 
and similar vehicles? We have. 
We now make automobiles ex- 
clusively. 

“At the foundation of our new 
plan of action was a car that 
should be the very last word in 
quality. Quality should be the 
real beginning of every advertis- 
ing campaign. Advertising, as I 
see it, is the process of building 
business for the future. We could 
spend two or three million dollars 
a year in advertising Studebaker 
and it would not get us anything 
permanent unless the car had real 
quality. In the automobile busi- 
ness the very best advertisement 
is in the user of the car. His 
word is the thing that makes or 
breaks sales. I can show you 
what I mean and what I think we 
have accomplished along this line 
when I tell you that today about 
450,000 Studebaker cars are in 
use as against 234,000 in 1916. 
This is an increase of substan- 
tially 100 per cent. Yet during 
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that time our sales of parts have 
increased only twelve per cent.” 

Mr. Erskine then recounted how 
the company went along with its 
usual advertising and selling pol- 
icy during 1919 and the early part 
of 1920. Under the impetus of 
the word spread about regarding 
the new models and their per- 
forming power, sales jumped to 
39,356 cars in 1919, and 51,474 in 
1920. 

Along in the summer of 1920 
automobile manufacturers began 
to see signs in the decreasing vol- 
ume that made them wonder 
about the possibility of having to 
reduce prices. Sales lagged every- 
where. Then Henry Ford one 
day smashed things wide open by 
his announcement of a price cut. 
Would the other makers stand 
pat or not? 

One night a momentous meeting 
of manufacturers was held in De- 
troit to discuss the question. 
Studebaker was invited to attend 
—practically the first recognition 
of the kind that ever had been 
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accorded the company. Before 
the war there was a tendency to 
regard Studebaker with good- 
natured tolerance as “a firm of 
wagon makers trying to break into 
the automobile business.” 


INDEPENDENT ACTION ON A LOWER 
PRICE 


Mr. Erskine declined the invi- 
tation to attend the Detroit con- 
ference, thinking that the matter 
of price was something Stude- 
baker should decide for itself. 
However, that same night a con- 
ference was held in his office at 
South Bend, and there it was de- 
termined that the price on Stude- 
baker cars should be cut. The 
announcement was immediately 
telegraphed to dealers all over the 
country, with instructions to get 
it into the advertising columns of 
the newspapers the next morning 
if possible. News of the cut was 
wired to the Associated Press and 
to a number of newspapers. It 
was printed next day in the same 
issue that contained an announce- 
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ment, apparently inspired by the 
Detroit conference, that automo- 
bile prices would not be reduced. 
Within the following week several 
price cuts on other cars were an- 
nounced. 

The effect for Studebaker was, 
of course, good and gave sales a 
big push forward. 

“At this juncture,” said Mr. 
Erskine, “we decided to push 
ahead in newspaper advertising 
with vigor. We concluded that 
the exigencies and opportunities 
of the occasion called for specific 
advertising ostensibly by the in- 
dividual dealer rather than gen- 
eral publicity efforts by the 
company. To the force of this 
advertising was added the inten- 
sive and hard work of a sales 
department so well organized as 
to be able to work in the closest 
touch with all our local repre- 
sentatives. 

“In short, our selling problem, 
if you want to call it that, was 
met by having something good to 
sell, telling the people about it 
through the printed word and 
then putting on enough salesmen 
to do the work properly. You will 
note that I am putting the quality 
of the car as the first essential. 
With quality first and price right, 
all that remains is to put up 
enough of a fight to get the busi- 
ness. 

“In the selling of automobiles 
much depends on personal sales- 
manship. And then the automo- 
bile is a continual advertisement 
for itself. These two facts ex- 
plain why we insist on having the 
best obtainable quality in our sell- 
ing organization and in the car 
itself.” 

President Erskine is the strict- 
est kind of disciplinarian when it 
comes to selling practices. Every 
district and local sales representa- 
tive of Studebaker must use the 
utmost courtesy and consideration 
in dealing with customers. The 
Wanamaker principle of “the cus- 
tomer is always right” is carried 
out to the limit. Studebaker sales 
people are not permitted to ‘talk 
back.” Anything short of a per- 
sonal insult must be _ received 
peaceably. If a salesman is in- 
sulted in a way that would dam- 
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age his self-respect if he allowed 
it to go unnoticed, he may then 
argue, but not until then. 

“These salesmen of ours,” said 
Mr. Erskine, “come from our own 
organization. We train them up 
so that they get the Studcbaker 
spirit and methods. Just because 
a man has made a great record in 
selling a competing car does not 
by any means make him attractive 
to us. We do not want our com- 
petitor’s men. We prefer our 
own.’ 

As to printed advertising, 
Studebaker has found it advisabl 
not to anticipate the future. In 
other words, it does not make a 
pattern for a long time ahead. 
Right now its advertising is con- 
fined to a list of about 800 news- 
papers and is run over the name 
of local dealers. The company 
and dealer split the expense fifty- 
fifty, the company supplying the 
copy for the advertisements. 


ADVERTISING DIVISION WITH 
DEALERS 


This plan is the primary appli- 
cation of an avowed purpose 
eventually to get the local dealer 
in all cases to pay for the whole 
expense of newspaper advertising. 
It strikes Studebaker as being an 
ideal proposition for the company 
to do all the general and institu- 
tional advertising, and for the spe- 
cific sales talk to be made in each 
case at the expense of the dealer. 

During July, quarter-page, half- 
page and full-page advertisements 
appeared in newspapers all over 
the country over the signatures 
of the various local dealers telling 
about Studebaker selling 451 cars 
in Greater New York during the 
month of June, as against eighty- 
two cars in June, 1920. From 
these figures, made during the 
buyer’s market when the most 
rigorous inspection and compari- 
son of car values is made by 
buyers, the advertisement deduces 
that Studebaker cars were prov- 
ing their possession of the high- 
est quality at fair prices. 

It is easy to see, after talking 
as I did with Mr. Erskine and 
H. A. Biggs, vice-president in 
charge of sales, that a consider- 

(Continued on page 125) 
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LET THE INDIANAPOLIS RETAILERS KEY “OUR ADVERTISING 





























DEPARTMENT STORE FURNITURE 


LACK is 1920 space in News 

(six issues a week). White is 
for the thirteen issues of a// other 
Indianapolis papers. There’s no 
unchecked general publicity about 
this advertising of Indianapolis 
department and furniture stores. 
Most retailers in Indianapolis use 
The News to the point of maxi- 
mum efficiency before taking up 
any other medium. 


Send for Indianapolis Radius Book for Detailed 
Information on Market and Media 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office z 4 Chicago Office 
DaN A, CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. Lutz 


150 Nassau Street Advertising Manager First National Bank Bidg. 
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Editorially 


The American Funeral Director serves modern, pro- 
fessional business men—funeral directors and mor- 
ticians. 


It is a business magazine for instruction in more 
scientific embalming, sanitation and funeral directing. 


It furnishes complete and accurate reports of con- 
ventions, legislation and other news of interest to the 
profession. 


The American Funeral Director is the constant ex- 
ponent of better business methods, and is conceded by 
those who know to be the greatest single force in that 





direction. 
Grand Rapids 
District Managers: 
VICTOR B. BAER COMPANY, EDWARD R. FORD, SAM LEAVICK, 
47 West 42nd St., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 610 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, Til. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan is the 
only technical and business magazine that blankets 
the furniture manufacturing field, reaching 90 per 
cent of those who control and determine the buying 
policies in this industry. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record, A. B. C. 
statements prove, reaches more worthwhile furni- 
ture and housefurnishing merchants in the United 
States than any other trade paper. 
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Its Circulation 


The American Funeral Director reaches more of 
these professional business men than any business 
magazine. 


The proved paid circulation clientele of the American - 
Funeral Director includes funeral directors who con- 
duct an average of twenty funerals as well as those 
who supervise as many as 2,300 interments in a single 
year. 


It has the largest proved paid circulation in the field. 


Let us help you investigate this professional 
business field with reference to your product. 
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—of the many crimes 
















committed in the name of ad- 
vertising, the least excusable is 
utter disregard for the relation 
of the article’s distribution to 
the medium’s circulation. 


Advertise where your goods are 
on sale. Select mediums reach- 
ing in those territories the great- 
est number of prospects. 


That is the obvious and primary 
principle of successful advertis- 


ing. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
: ' New York ; 
Kansas City a pe San Francisco 
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A Slight Disagreement with 
Mr. Babson 


His Suggestion That Advertising Space Be Bought Piecemeal Pre- 
supposes That There Is No Planned Advertising and 
Forgets the Value of Continuity 


By Roy Dickinson 


ON August 2 the Babson Ba- 
rometer Letter for Merchants, 
Bankers and Investors made a few 
suggestions which are worthy of 
omment. It is unfortunate that 
1 man not actually a part of the 
advertising business, when he 
makes general statements, often 
leaves technical facts about the 
advertising business entirely out 
of consideration. 

In the first place, Mr. Babson 
suggests that his organization is 
especially bearish on certain ad- 
vertising rates. Ten months ago 
PRINTERS’ INK, in a series of arti- 
cles, discussed the entire question 
of advertising rates based upon 
the cost of manufacture of the 
agate line. It was shown in these 
articles that in many cases, while 
the cost of raw material and labor 
had increased 200 per cent or 
more, advertising rates had risen 
in no such proportion. A com- 
plete comparison in wage scales 
and other costs of making the 
agate line was at that time pub- 
lished, and a full and general dis- 
cussion took place. Some of the 
articles which started the discus- 
sion were “The Cost of Manufac- 
iuring the Agate Line,” October 
28, 1920; “The Newspaper’s Cost 
of the Agate Line,” November 11, 
1920; “The Agate Line Costs 
Money in Oklahoma, Too,” No- 
vember 18, 1920; “The Future of 
Advertising Rates,” December 23, 
1920, and other articles in which 
flexible advertising rates were 
uggested and the experience of 
‘arious other publishers discussed 
n the issues of December 25, 1919, 
\pril 15, May 6, and May 13, 
1920. 

The force of advertising is not 
represented by the mere-commod- 
ity of space. There is the same 


keen competition between pub- 


lishers as between other kinds of 


manufacturers, and this sort of 
competition in the past has always 
served and probably always will 
serve in the future to keep rates 
of the many legitimate advertis- 
ing media on a right basis as 
compared with one another. It 
will also keep them in their pro- 
portionate relationship to the cost 
of production. 

While Mr. Babson gives adver- 
tising a good send-off in his con- 
fidential letter, he suggests in 
effect that wise advertisers will 
purchase their space only on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, a little this 
week, a little next week, a little 
next month. The president of a 
large corporation who is now 
spending a great deal of money in 
advertising his product, and who 
received Mr. Babson’s_ report, 
wrote to his agency on this point. 
As the letter of the agency in 
reply covers the question well, it 
is quoted from in part: 

“Suppose one of your custom- 
ers bought 5,000 cases of 
at a definite price per case to be 
delivered to him during the year, 
as required, and had in the con- 
tract with you, a statement that 
if —— sold any time during the 


.contract at a lower rate, he was 


33 


to have the benefit of that lower 
rate, would it not be unwise to 
buy of you from month to month 
or week to week, you charging 
him higher rates -on smaller 
amounts? 

“This is just exactly what 
would happen to you if we bought 
piecemeal for you a minimum 
amount of lineage from month to 
month or from week to week at 
a maximum rate, because all of 
our contracts start out as the first 
condition : 

‘It is understood and agreed that the 


rate for this order is the minimum rate 
at which a contract for similar space 
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and conditions can be secured, and that 
if at any time during the life of this 
contract you make a lower rate for same 
space and conditions, then this contract 
is to be completed at such lower rate 
from that date.’ 


“We, therefore, get the advan- 
tage of the minimum rate on bulk 
space, and are at the same time 
protected, so that you gain the 
benefit of any future reductions.” 

This particular agency did not 
happen -to be a member of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, but all of its con- 
tracts, as shown in its standard 
form of advertising contract, 
paragraph 16, cover practically the 
same point. This phrase states: 

“The rate stated in the order 
is the minimum rate at which an 
equal or less amount of space, 
for the same class of advertis- 
ing, to be published in a like posi- 
tion, under the same conditions, 
within the same period of time, 
can be secured.” 


RATE QUESTION IS DECIDED BY 
COMPETITION 


The question of future adver- 
tising rates, we believe, can safe- 
ly be left to competition and the 
good business judgment of pub- 
lishers with their various prob- 
lems to meet. But while Mr. 
Babson has some very nice things 
to say about the tremendous force 
of advertising and its place in 
the economic life of the nation, 
he is apt to hurt that force at 
the very time when it is needed 
by suggesting piecemeal buying. 
His suggestion would cut out spe- 
cial positions which certain ad- 
vertisers value so highly, and 
would absolutely preclude the use 
of color in periodical advertising, 
which has done so much for cer- 
tain products. Some advertising 
rates are now being reduced— 
others are not—and the matter of 
the real efficiency of advertising 
and its relation to better business 
will never be solved merely on 
the matter of the ten-thousand 
rate of the space commodity. 

In suggesting that manufac- 
turers concentrate their attention 
entirely upon this phase and for- 
get the value of continuity in ad- 
vertising to try the piecemeal 
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buying idea, it is believed that Mr. 
Babson has indicated a course 
which is neither necessary nor 
wise. The manufacturer will get 
the reduction in rates, if one 
comes—why, therefore, lose the 
admitted value of advertising in 
the meantime? 


Duesenberg Motor Co. Ap- 
points H. W. Anderson 


Harry W. Anderson has been ap 
ene general sales manager of the 

uesenberg Automobile and Motors 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Anderson was for a number of 
years associated with the American 
Motors Company. He was general sales 
manager of the Stutz Motor Car Com 
pany, of Indianapolis, and, until his 
connection with the Duesenberg cor 
poration, was general sales manager 
of the Templar Motors Company, Cleve 
land, O. 


Has Canadian Roofing Com- 
, 
pany’s Account 

The Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, 
Hamilton, Ont., has secured the adver- 
tising account of the Halliday Company, 
Limited, manufacturers of roofing and 
builders’ supplies, with offices in Hamil 
ton, Ont., and Truro, N. S. A campaign 
embracing newspapers and farm jour- 
nals is in course of preparation. Hith 
erto contracts have been placed direct 


Boston on American” 
Appoints L. C. Boone 


L. C. Boone has a appointed W. est- 
ern representative for the Boston Eve 
ning American, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Boone was formerly with the 
Hearst organization on the staff of the 
Chicago Evening American, severing 
his connection to go into Government 
service 


C. V. Burnett with Albee 
Corporation 


C. V. Burnett has joined The Albee 
Corporation, advertising agency, De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. Burnett’s resignation 
as vice-president of the Brotherton 
Knoble Co. advertising agency, also of 
Detroit, was reported in a recent issuc 
of Printers’ InK. 


A. J. Irvin with 
Kelly-Smith Co. 


Arba J. Irvin, recently ‘of Glass & 
Irvin, publishers’ representative, Chi- 
cago, has joined the Kelly-Smith Co., 
publishers’ representatives, New York. 
as manager of the Chicago office of the 
Kelly-Smith organization, 
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A $6,000,000,000 Industry 
Goes Shopping 
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The American spirit of fair play is putting 
public utilities on a sound financial basis 
As a result, electric railways are swinging 
into a tremendous program of rehabilita- 
tion and needed extension. From every- 
where comes news of purchases of rolling 
stock, way material, power and shop 
equipment, and—the newest feature— 
buses for supplementary service. 


The field is alive with the spirit of progress. 
The industry—city, suburban and interur- 
ban—is a market for thousands of com- 
modities and the men who decide what shall 
be bought are looking, as always, to the 


Electric Railway Journal 


for whatever will help develop, operate and 
maintain their properties. 


The Annual Convention Issue (Sept. 24, 
1921), for over a generation an expected 
and welcomed feature of the American 
Electric Railway Association’s annual con- 
vention, will exhibit in its advertising 
pages the newest products of the industry’s 
leading manufacturers. 


Details regarding the market for any 
commodity gladly submitted. 


Electric Railway Journal, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
“The Bible of the Industry’—A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Poster Convention Pro- 
gramme 





Te programme for the thirty- 
first annual convention of the 
Poster Advertising Association, 
to be held at Detroit, October 10 
to 14, will start with an address 
in which the delegates are told 
what they should learn at the con- 
vention, and end with a summary 
of the things the convention has 
brought to the members. The pro- 
gramme follows: 


October 10—Meeting of the board of 
directors. 

October 11—‘‘What this convention 
will do for its members,” by Kerwin H. 
Fulton, president, Poster Advertising 
Co., of New York. Routine business 
and reports of committees. A recep- 
tion in honor of the president of the 
Association, Milburn Hobson, will be 
held in the evening. 

October 12—‘“‘National Advertisers’ 
Day”—Kerwin H. Fulton presiding as 
chairman of the National Advertisers’ 
Committee. 

The speakers will include Gov. A. J. 
Groesbeck, of Michigan. Gov. Groes- 
beck will be introduced by Harry C. 
Walker, of Walker & Co., Detroit. Re 
sponse will be made by E. L. Ruddy, of 
Toronto, a former president of the As 
sociation. Felix Lowy, of the Palmolive 
Soap Co., will speak on “Selling Poster 
Advertising to the Dealer.” He will be 
followed by A. E. Larned, president of 
Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit. “Dealer 
Co-operation” is the subject to be pre 
sented by George Phelps, advertising 
manager of Dodge Bros., automobile 
manufacturers of Detroit. Homer Buck- 
ley, of the Buckley-Dement Co., Chi- 
cago, will speak on “Popularizing Your 
Medium by Direct-by-mail Advertis- 
ing.” 

At an afternoon meeting Charles 
Henry Mackintosh, president of the As 
sociated Advertising Clubs, will speak 
on “Poster Advertising a Factor in Re 
tail Marketing.”” M. F. Reddington, ot 
the Poster Advertising Co., New York, 
will follow with an address on ‘Poster 
Advertising Co-ordinated with Other 
Media in Marketing.” John Sullivan, 
secretary of the Association of National 
Advertisers, will speak on “New Prob- 
lems in Marketing,” and Gerrit A. 
Beneker will talk on “Poster Art in 
Marketing Goods.” 

October 13—Meeting of Promotion 
Committee. Secretaries’ Conference. 
Addresses by R. D. Carrel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Donaldson Lithographing 
Co., Newport, Ky., “Solicitation of 
Local Accounts”; W. W. Workman, 
Richmond, Va., “Co-operation with Civic 
Organization” 3 Harry Macdonald, 
Walker & Co., Detroit, “The Future ot 
Poster Advertising.” 

Reports of solicitors will follow, by 
the Poster Advertising Co., Inc., New 
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York; the Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New 
York; George Enos Throop, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Walker & Co., Detroit, the Fos- 
ter & Kleiser Co., San Francisco. 

The subject of “Hand Painted Post- 
ers”’ will be presented by A. F. Larsen, 
Jr., of the Foster & Kleiser Co., San 
Francisco. 

October 14—The concluding day of 
the convention, will be devoted to the 
work of the resolutions and _ by-laws 
committee, the legislative committee, 
election of officers and directors. 

A final address will be presented by 
Kerwin H. Fulton on “What This Con- 
vention Has Done for the Members.” 


An Upstairs Co-operative 
Campaign 


Fort Wayne, Ind., retailers, who con 
duct their shops on second floors, re 
cently got together and used full-page 
newspaper space in their city to boost 
the upstairs idea and to advertise the 
individual stores taking part in the cam 
aign. The page advertisements wer: 
eaded “Trade Upstairs and Save 
Money”. 


Joins Omaha Agency 


Philip B. Chase, formerly vice-presi 
dent of the Chase Publishing Company 
has joined the Charles A. Hall Company, 
advertising agency, Omaha, Neb., as 
general manager. 

The Hall agency has recently added 
the accounts of the Auto Electric Ser 
vice Corporation and the Flitton Op 
tical Company, of Omaha. 


Warehousemen Have Adver- 
tising Exhibit 
Advertising was emphasized by th« 
holding of an advertising exhibit by th« 
National Furniture "Wouieemen? s 
Association during their recent meeting 
at Bigwin Island, Ontario. 
Thirty-five concerns from all over the 
country entered the exhibit. 


Join Staff of Oakland, Cal., 
Agency 

Raymond Boyd, R. N. Price and P. J 

Brady have joined the staff of the K. 


Leroy Hamman advertising agency of 
Oakland, Cal. 


Manufacturers Export Associa- 


tion Convention 


The American Manufacturers Ex 
port Association will hold its twelfth an 
nual convention at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, October 5 and 6. 


Bernard B. Freund, who was formerly 
with the Bauman Clothing Corporation 
New York, maker of “Wearpledge” 
clothes for boys, is now in charge of 
thé advertising department of Samuel! 
Cohen & Sons, manufacturers of Sacson 
porch and house dresses. 
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BUSINESS DISTRICT—BEDFORD 


‘‘Star’’ Lights on Indiana— 
A Gleam or Two on Bedford 


Seventy-five miles south of Indianapolis on the main line of 
three railroads lies Bedford, the home of the Oolitic stone 
industry, and one of the most flourishing cities in southern 
Indiana. 


Twenty large quarries and twenty-five of the largest cut stone 
mills in the United States ship their product into nearly every 
state in the Union and furnish employment to a large propor- 
tion of Bedford’s some ten thousand inhabitants. 


Bedford has two daily newspapers, yet, despite that fact, 
Bedford proper buys 743 daily and 1,000 Sunday copies of 
The Star, -while Lawrence county, of which Bedford is the 
county seat, receives 1,283 daily and 1,379 Sunday copies of 
The Indianapolis Star. 


In Bedford, as in all Indiana cities, it is the prosperous, 
worth-while citizen who is The Star reader. Data gathered 
from twenty-eight cities in a seventy-five-mile radius of Indian- 
apolis shows that one out of every five business and professional 
men read 


The Indianapolis Star 


Largest Morning and Sunday Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Lytton Bldg., Chicago 














ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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Courtesy Harper’s Bazar 


4,000,000 dressing tables 
3,300 drug stores 


HERE are 2,000,000 families in the New 
York market. The man of the house 
probably has some special bureau or medi- 
cine closet where he keeps his simple toilet 
articles and the women of these families 
are certain to have their special tables, more 
or less elaborately equipped with products 
for the rites of complexion and charm. 
4,000,000 medicine cabinets and dressing 
tables depend on 3,298 drug stores to keep 
them supplied with shaving soaps, talcum 
powders, vanishing creams, perfumes, rouge 
and face powders and all the accessories of 
the modern toilette. 


Vast buying power in small area 

For manufacturers of toilet articles, the 
possibilities of the New York market are 
remarkable. Its living conditions, wealth 
and social environment set high standards of 
personal charm for every woman to follow. 
Its 10,000,000 population far exceeds the 
total of Iowa, North Dakota, Utah, Idaho, 


LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


THE NEW YOR 
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New Mexico, Oregon and Alabama combined. 
These 10,000,000 are concentrated within a 
radius of fifty miles, while the area of the 
seven states exceeds 560,000 square miles. 


Interesting market conditions 

A recent investigation, made by the Mer- 
chandising Service Department of the New 
York Eventne Journat, brings out some 
vitally interesting facts for manufacturers 
of toilet articles who want to sell their prod- 
ucts here. It shows the competitive distribu- 
tion and selling activities of talcum powders, 
perfumes, rouges, vanishing creams and face 
powders. It discloses some surprising mar- 
ket conditions. 


Dealer attitude 
This investigation includes a digest of 
dealer opinion on price policies, attitude 
toward advertised and _ non-advertised 
goods, estimate of the value of window 
demonstrations for various types of neigh- 
borhoods, and opinion of the selling quali- 
ties of different toilet preparations. 
Copies of this investigation will be 
sent on request to advertising and sales 
executives of companies manufacturing 
toilet articles and to advertising agen- 
cies with accounts of such manifactur- 
ers planning to enter the New York 
market. 


Securing dealer co-operation 

Full details of exactly how the Merchan- 
dising Service Department of the New Yorx 
Eventnc Journat is prepared to secure 
dealer co-operation, both by personal con- 
tact and through its Drug Trade News. also 
will be sent to advertisers interested in mak- 
ing their advertising dollars produce results; 
how newspaper advertising in the New York 
Eventne Journat to over a million daily 
readers can be backed up by the live mer- 
chandising co-operation of 3,292 retailers. 


Write for copies to 
2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 
0| Hearst Bldg., Chicago 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 


DOUBLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 


VENING JOURNAL 
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How Do You 
Sleep ? 





“WN the Inn of Decision,” says an 
| Oriental proverb, “one sleeps : 
soundly.” : 
Possibly you have printing troubles . 
which keep you awake of nights. - 
It may be that the disillusions and tc 
disappointments which follow in the ; 
trail of the “lowest bidder” occasion- ; 
ally deprive you of your beauty sleep. | w 
to 
If you buy printing without a definite, a 
settled policy, it is time to take a new pt 
resolve. Park your Pegasus in the fit 
Inn of Decision. Place your business | wi 
with a printing house which stands 7 
stanchly and solidly on a four-square 2 
basis of cooperation, good will, fair ve 
prices and technical excellence. | a 
| - 
. = 
Charles Francis Press | cs 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING po 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Longacre 2320 






































From Tank Cars to Bottles 


The U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., through Unusual Consignment Selling, 
Is Getting National Distribution Quickly 


F at any time since the 

Eighteenth Amendment _be- 
came part of the Constitution 
you have felt the need of an alco- 
hol rub for yourself or some 
member of your family, you may 
have discovered a curious thing: 
There was apparently no stand- 
ard as to how much alcohol and 
how much material to make the 
alcohol undrinkable was necessary 
for your rub. There was no 
standard as to what medicated 
alcohol was. Nurses in hospitals, 
who were required to rub patients, 
found that certain ingredients ab- 
solutely ruined their hands. The 
golf or tennis player, or the 
mother of children who wished 
to give her offspring an alcohol 
rub, discovered all sorts of odors, 
ideas and unusual preparations 
which were sold to her by the 
drug store. As long as the alcohol 
was loaded with poison it seemed 
to come under the wire and be 
sold as medicated alcohol. And 
yet some of the things which were 
put in to make it undrinkable ir- 
ritated the skin and made it un- 
fit for the purpose for which it 
was designed. There undoubtedly 
was a market for a product which 
would conform to all the laws 
and statutes on the books.and yet 
serve its purpose. Yet it was a 
very delicate market, as anyone 
with, half an eye can_ see. 
company going into this market 
faced an unusual problem. A 
well-known and outlaw use for a 
product must be absolutely for- 
gotten and a product made for one 
use, which would serve that one 
use better than any other product, 
and still be absolutely unfit for 
the most easily suggested one. 


UNUSUAL AND DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 
HAD TO BE FACED 


When the U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol Co., largest producer in the 
world, decided that in addition to 
its big bulk commercial business 
it ought to have a product which 
ministered to this want of the 





public, which would bring this tre- 
mendous organization into closer 
touch with the men and women 
of America, it faced several un- 
usual and delicate problems. 

In addition to the one sug- 
gested above, it had the usual 
problem of the producer of a raw 
material who had sold in bulk to 
a small list of large consumers, 
and who wished to bring this 
product out in small packages to 
reach the individual trade. It had, 
with its new product, to meet the 
private brand competition of thou- 
sands of druggists who, under the 
law, were putting up all sorts of 
medicated, treated alcohols which 
were used for rubbing. It had 
the usual distribution problem, the 
package problem and an‘ unusual 
advertising and copy problem. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS THE COPY 
PRESENTED 


When the chemists of the com- 
pany evolved a product with a 
definite percentage of alcohol, 
made it absolutely unfit for inter- 
nal use, but with no poisonous, 
irritating additions, these prob- 
lems had to be faced one at a 
time. Since prohibition, until 
Alcorub was perfected, alcohol 
for babies and massage had 
been mixed with poisonous sub- 
stances, such as wood alcohol, 
formaldehyde, carbolic acid, bi- 
chloride of mercury and other 
dangerous or irritating mixtures. 
Alcorub changed this by a secret 
formula. Thus, in writing the 
copy about it, to take up one of 
the problems, should a skull and 
cross-bones be used in order to 
scare people away from the for- 
bidden use, should other excitable 
warnings against this use be sug- 
gested, or should it be called 
safe, thus running a chance of get- 
ting it over into that other out- 
lawed use? They solved this prob- 


lem neatly by saying in their copy — 


“It is no longer necessary to buy 
poisoned alcohol, Buy Alcorub. 
There is no red tape or prescrip- 
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tion necessary. It is bought and 
sold like any other standard ar- 
ticle.” And on the bottle itself 
they ran the balanced statement: 
“Notice. Alcorub contains no 
wood alcohol or other poisonous 
ingredients.” And directly below: 
“Caution—Absolutely unfit for in- 
ternal uses. If taken into the 








ALCORUB 


REFRESHING 


COOLING 


For Rating and Massage 


Only One Size 
1 Pint for $1.00 






Everyday ALCORUB Uses 





Use ALCORUS for every emernal purpose 
for whch “prema” aloohol was torments wand 
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COPY THAT BACKED UP CONSIGNMENT SELLING 


stomach Alcorub produces violent 
gastric disturbances,” 

Before any of the copy appeared 
at least 70 per cent distribution 
was secured among retail drug- 
gists on a rather unusual con- 
signment idea. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Washington, D. C., were the 
two try-out cities, and the first 
attempt to distribute these goods 
was made in the early part of 
March. As a long jump from the 
full container of tank-car size, the 
new size container was made a 
single pint of sixteen ounces, to 
be sold for $1. A special glass 
stopper was used, and on the side 
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were four little indentations in the 
glass which gave it the name of 
the “No-slip bottle.” A specially 
built counter container to hold 
only three bottles was evolved. 
Before any newspaper advertis- 
ing appeared in these two try-out 
cities, a force of men was sent 
out. They were instructed to make 
no attempt to sell the 
druggist. They wer« 
told that time was 
their most valuabk 
element as it was t 
the druggist, and they 
were not to wast 
either his or theirs 
The line of talk was 
something along this 
order: “We represent 
the U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co., largest 
producers in the 
world. We are bring- 
ing out a new prod- 
uct — Alcorub. We 
believe there is going 
to be a big market 
for it. We are going 
to advertise its uses 
We would like to 
leave here on your 
counter in this par- 


ticular position we 
choose, this quarter 
dozen. There is no 


obligation on your 
part. We are not sell- 
ing. We will be back 
in ten days to check 
up results. At that 
time we will take back 
what you haven’t sold 
—if you want more 
your jobbers will 
have it. We guarantee its sale 
Your jobber will receive from 
you at any time for credit, or cash 
if you paid for it, any bottle o! 
Alcorub from which the seal ha 
not been removed. Good day.” 
By cutting the selling talk and 
introductory statement to an ab 
solute minimum, the company 
pleased the druggists and won 
their co-operation. They all 
seemed to know the size and 
reputation of the company and 
expressed their willingness to hel; 
in giving one little part of thei: 
counter to this very modest 
consignment of three bottles 
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The Baltimore Sun’s 
Daily Gain for July 
Was Over 30,000 


@ For July, 1921, the average net paid daily (morning and evening) 
circulation of THE BALTIMORE SUN was 214,929—a daily gain of 
30,120 over July a year ago. The average net paid circulation of The 
Sunday Sun for July, 1921, was 150,569—a gain of 15,823 over July, 
1920. 


@ Pictured above is the Sun Building, located in the heart of Baltimore's 
business section and the exact geographical center of the city. From 
here The Sunpapers are delivered to the homes of their thousands of 
readers, daily and Sunday; through the exclusive Sun Carrier service. 


q@ THE SUN is typically a Baltimore institution. Since 1837 it has 
reflected the faith, confidence and good will of its readers. ° 


@ The Sunpapers will give you contact with Baltimore’s most respon- 
sive audience. Ask our Service Department for the facts. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 





Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bidg.. New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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In a few days large space in 
newspapers, featuring the name 
and the everyday Alcorub uses, 
was run in the newspapers of the 
cities selected for the try-out. 
These uses were designated as 
being for rub-downs, bathing in- 
valids, for elderly people, athletes, 
babies, tired, aching feet, sore 
muscles, prickly heat and mosquito 
bites. Its use was suggested for 
after-shaving, bathing or any exer- 
cise and removal of perspiration 
odors, In each advertisement a spe- 
cial note to ‘physicians was run. 
This stated that “Complying with 
the National Food and Drugs Acts, 
it is stated on the label that Alco- 
rub contains 70 per cent alcohol, 
conforming to the requirements of 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia IX.” Thus 
the doctor was given the oppor- 
tunity of prescribing a product 
which he knew was of a standard 
strength and did not vary as the 
unknown, unbranded, medicated 
alcohols. 

Sales started off with a jump 
in these first two cities and kept 
up steadily, not spasmodically, the 
druggists reordering from their 
jobbers who had been supplied, 
also in small amounts. It was 
seen that these two cities were 
going right, and Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, Cleveland, New York and 
vicinity were gradually added, 
newspaper space being used in all 
these cities. broadside was 
sent to dealers in these selected 
cities, containing a return postal 
card by which the retailer could 
have sent to him a larger amount 
of Alcorub at $8 a dozen through 
his jobber. This card contained 
a place for the jobber’s name and 
address and a chance for the 
druggist to request special counter 
displays and other advertising ma- 
terial. 

On the inside pages of this 
folder the list of newspapers for 
the particular locality was shown. 
The list, of course, varied in each 
section and the broadside was 
changed to fit. To the New York 
druggists, for example, the broad- 
side said, “Now appearing in New 
York Times, Evening Sun, Ameri- 
can, Globe, Tribune. Herald, Post, 
Telegram, Financial America, 
Journal of Commerce, Wall Street 
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Journal, Brooklyn Eagle and 
Standard Union, Newark, N. J., 
News. In addition to the news- 
paper list in each section, physi- 
cians, druggists and trained nurses 
are being reached through publi- 
cations in their respective fields. 

Each druggist who had been 
given the special container con- 
taining the moderate consignment 
of three bottles was told in the 
broadside that he could order 
Alcorub in a dozen full pint bot- 
tles to the case, but that the prod- 
uct never sold in bulk. Dealer 
showcards and other advertising 
— was offered in the broad- 
side. 

With a product that ministered 
to a definite need, the U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co. has _ just 
found that with selling talk cut 
to a minimum, goods with which 
the dealer takes no responsibility, 
a moderate consignment at a time 
and then real aggressive adver- 
tising to back up this small con- 
signment, 70 per cent distribution 
in a large list of cities has been 
possible in a short period of time. 
The product built for a definite 
need, no attempt made to sell the 
dealer conversation. and aggres- 
sive advertising to help move the 
product from the dealer’s shelves 
has again secured distribution for 
a new product at a time when 
many other people are saying “It 
can’t be done.” 





New Accounts for Oscar 
Rosier Agency 


The Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency, 
[Inc., of Philadelphia, has secured the 
advertising account of Resumo, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, manufacturing ‘“Relavo,” 
@ liquid soap for the removal of grease 
without water, and “Revivo,” a paint 
and enamel remover. Trade papers and 
newspapers will be used. The same 
agency also has secured the account of 
the Comfort Brassiere Company, of 
West Hoboken, N. J. Newspapers will 
be used. 


Asks 





Stockholders to Aid in 
Getting Dealers 


In a recent letter to stockholders of 
the Willys-Overland- Corporation, the 
president, John M. Willys, after outlin- 
ing the condition of the company, took 
the occasion to ask the stockholders for 
their aid in getting good dealers for the 
products of the corporation in every 
part of the country. -° 
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The average net paid 
l] circulation of The 
Minneapolis Tribune 
for the month of June, 
1921, was 


Daily - 118,414 
Sunday 145,925 





This is 16,476,more 

daily than the last pub- 

lished statement of 

The Minneapolis Daily © 
Journal and 38,533 

more Sunday than the 

last published figures 
of the Minneapolis 

Sunday Journal. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
TRIBUNE 
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Residences to Be Trade- 
Marked in Toronto 


A move to trade-mark houses is the 
latest development of the building sit- 
uation in Toronto. With a view to 
stimulating activity in residential con- 
struction through the economies to be 
effected in the co-operative purchase of 
raw materials, the Toronto Home-Build- 
ers Association was formed last Novem- 
ber with an initial membership of six. 
Since then it has gradually grown until 
it now has 187 of the better class of 
speculative builders on its rolls. em- 
bership in the organization is limited 
strictly to professional house or home 
builders who pay a yearly membership 
fee which entitles them to a certain 
amount of stock in the association. 

In the association’s offices prominently 
displayed are two designs in the 
form of brands which it is proposed to 
place on every house built by an asso- 
ciation member. 

Advertising will be used to make the 
public familiar with these signs and 
what they stand for. It is the intention 
to adopt later a professional code of 
ethics governing building practices, to 
which each member will fe asked to as- 
sent upon joining. In this way it is 
hoped the trade-mark of the association 
will come to have a very real and definite 
value in the eyes of the prospective 
buyer who will be likely to regard with 
favor the house bearing it. e will 
be ready, too, to accept such a house 
without question much as he now re- 
ceives a well-known trade-marked arti- 
cle. With all such houses the asso- 
ciation will be prepared to give a guar- 
antee as to workmanship, materials and 
finish, and what is more, stand ready 
to make good any defect which may be 
found in it. 


New’ England Newspaper 
Campaign from Haverhill 


The Granite State Spring Water Co., 
Atkinson Depot, N. H., “Hi-Brow” 
beverages, has placed its account with 
the E. F. Lougee Advertising Service, 
Haverhill, Mass. New England news- 
papers are being used at present. 

he Lougee Service was established 
a few months ago by E. Lougee, 
formerly with The Dr Goods 
Economist, and more recently general 
manager of Mitchell & Co., Haverhill. 

This organization is also handling the 
account of the Whitcomb Shoe Com- 
pany, Haverhill. 





Hays McFarland with Bassick 
Company 


Hays McFarland, recently with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, is now sales 
manager of The Bassick Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, maker of the Alemite 
high-pressure lubricating system. Prior 
to his connection with the Curtis Com- 
any, Mr. McFarland was assistant 
usiness manager of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 
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Anent the Banker and Adver- 
tising 

E. P. Remincton ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 
Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 5, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Want to compliment you on the lead- 
ing article in yeur issue of July 21. 
I have just had an opportunity to read 
it and it is exactly in keeping with the 
present business situation, so far as it 
affects appropriations and advertising 
displays. 

ith me it is not timely only. I 
have long felt that bankers in some 
cities needed to be sold on advertising 
as a part of capital investment. In 
fact, I tried some time ago to get Mr. 
Parlin, of the Curtis Publishing Com 
pany, to come up here and deliver a 
talk in Buffalo, illustrated with some 
of his graphic charts. We decided the 
time was not exactly opportune and he 
is coming later. 

In the last twenty-five years in Buf- 
falo we have seen numerous cases of 
manufacturers backed by the banks who 
have put over big campaigns and built 
big businesses. believe it is largely 
a case of banker’s confidence in -the 
ability of the manufacturer to use the 
money to proper alvantage. 

We would like to reproduce this arti- 
cle entitled “The ank’s Attitude 
Toward Advertising” in the form of a 
printed circular and send it out to our 
whole list of clients and prospects. 

E. P. Remincton ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


F. H. Greene, Directing Partner. 


1921. 


Account for’ Fort 


Worth Agency 


The advertising account of the Alex- 
ander Lumber Company, main sales of- 
fices at (hampaign, IIl., and branch of- 
fices at Chicago, New York and Fort 
Worth, has been placed with the 
Herndon-Johnson Advertising Company, 
of Fort Worth, Tex. 

This agency is now preparing copy 
on the Alexander Lumber Company’s 
“Circle-A” Interchangeable Unit Build- 
ings, to appear in a list of business 
periodicals. 


R. L. Burch, Manager, Chi- 
cago “Journal of Commerce” 


Robert L. Burch, formerly editor of 
Merchant & Manufacturer, Nashville. 
Tenn., and later editor of Southern 
Woman’s Magazine, has become busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 


Lumber 


Congressman and Publisher 
Dies 


Rorer A. James, publisher of the Dan- 
ville, Va., Bee and Register, died at 
Danville on August 6. Mr. James was 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives for the fifth Virginia district. He 
had been in Congress for three years. 
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Again in July 


A GAIN! 


Proving that “Business 
is not bad everywhere” 


THE CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN SHOWED A SUB- 
STANTIAL gain in advertising 
during the month of July. 


Every other Chicago Newspaper 
showed a loss in advertising dur- 
ing the same period. 


Like many of its most successful 
advertisers, The Chicago Eve- 
ning American is demonstrating 
that business is just about what 
you make it. 
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“Yes sir, you'll say a pipe packed with 
P. A. has ’em all backed clear off the 


had 


map! 
It’s tempting advertising. 


It’s tempted you more than once to pack 
your old jimmy pipe with the “longest- 
geared-smoke-happiness that ever was.” 


But liking for tobacco is usually a personal 
“hunch”—a private palate—partiality for 
flavor. 


In selecting your tobacco, therefore, you 
éan shoot ahead and indulge your own 
whims without spending any of the stock- 
holders’ money. 


Selection is a matter of individual prefer- 
ence, or prejudice or — The benefits 
to other people can go hang. 





West 40th Street 
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It may “go” in picking out tobacco but par- 
tiality can have no place in making up an 
advertising list. 











Your stockholders must have “the one best 
buy” for every advertising dollar. And 
you can’t apply the private palate test for ii 
ranking advertising media. iq 


That’s where the K. V. Standards enter in. 


ee ee ee 


the adver- There is no partiality about them. They’re 


measure a 7 
magazines scientific. ' 


ig value 
he Gener 


They absolutely verify the list that you are 


| apply dards to a using. Or they show that it is possible to 
up of pul The best cover the same field to better advantage. 
azine for Mose at once ; 

3 to the fr list with Hearst’s International has now adopted 


other puj ranked in these new standards for comparison. 
decreasing§ their value. ‘ 
Write for them—apply them—and see how - 


your lists “stack up.” 
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Does your sportsman smoke P 

Well, I guess! 

Does he smoke all the year, or just at 
hunting and fishing time P 

Does he smoke a clay pipe or a real 
one? Fine cigars or stogiesP How about 
cigarettes P 

He has the money to pay for any smoke 
he wants; and it is up to you to make him 
want yours. 

Reach the sportsman who is also a 
successful business man—through the out- 
door publications—100 per cent men at 
the lowest cost per man. 

All the year ’round—summer and 
winter. 

STREAM BCREATION 


New York Chicago 
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Stock Exchange Has Extraordinary 
Rules upon Advertising 


Members Are Not Allowed to Publish Advertisements Likely to Attract 
Business 


By B. C. Forbes 


How many people do you run 
across who have a good word 
to say about the New York Stock 
Exchange? 

The Stock Exchange would be 
less sweepingly condemned if it 
were better understood. It is as 


essential to present-day civiliza- 
tion as is our railroad system. 
Without it, our whole financial 


and economic structure would col- 
lapse. The Stock Exchange and 
its operations affect and reflect the 
life, the living conditions of every 
one of us. Those who loudly de- 
clare: “Every stock exchange in 
the land should be driven out of 
business,” simply don’t realize that 
it would be impossible to carry on 
modern business without well- 
organized institutions for buying 
and selling the securities which 
represent the tangible wealth of 
the country. 

Every now and again a clamor 
arises for the “reform” of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Its 
incorporation is demanded so as 
to give the State and the ‘courts 
power to lay down rules and regu- 
lations for the carrying on of the 
business conducted by it, or, 
rather, in it, for the Stock Ex- 
change itself neither buys nor sells 
anything. It is run on the same 
lines as a private club, each mem- 
ber being under the discipline of 
the governing body. Because of 
the vital importance of the func- 
tions carried on by the Stock 
Exchange, however, its affairs 
naturally possess deep public in- 
terest. Whether the rules and 
regulations it prescribes are help- 


ful to the country or hurtful to- 


the country is a matter of great 
moment. 

Without delving into any other 
reforms advocated from time to 





From Forbes Magasine, Reprinted by 
permission, 
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time, it is timely to suggest that 
the election by the institution of 
a new president and other office- 
holders brings up opportunity for 
effecting one reform about the de- 
sirability of which there is very 
little room for argument. 

The time has come for the New 
York Stock Exchange to change 
its utterly out-of-date attitude and 
rulings in regard to what consti- 
tutes proper advertising by its 
members and their firms. The 
Stock Exchange’s rules governing 
advertising savor of very ancient 
vintage. They were drawn in the 
year of the Spanish War and only 
once amended since. They breathe 
the spirit that prevailed in days 
when any concern which adver- 
tised was looked upon as a quack, 
as outside the pale of decent, dig- 
nified business. 


MEMBERS BOUND HAND AND FOOT 


The result is that investment 
firms that are associated with the 
New York Stock Exchange find 
themselves seriously handicapped 
in competing for business against 
firms that are not subjected to 
the awkward, antiquated restric- 
tions which the institution subjects 
its members to. The advertising 
conducted by non-members can be 
and very often is infinitely more 
attractive, effective and produc- 
tive than the absolutely colorless, 
unattractive, ineffective “cards” 
and other antediluvian advertising 
which members are restricted to. 

You probably have been im- 
pressed by some of the excellent 
advertising prepared by the Na- 
tional City Bank, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, the Bankers Trust 
Company, S. W. Straus & Com- 
pany and other alert, progressive, 
successful institutions and firms. 
Such advertising brings highly 
gratifying results, The illustra- 











tions, the decorations, the catchy 
statements, at once attract the eye, 
while the statements made often 
are of intense public interest. 

All this is forbidden to Stock 
Exchange members. In prepar- 
ing their advertising they find 
themselves bound hand and foot 
by anachronistic red tape. ‘You 
will doubtless feel disposed to 
characterize as ridiculous lies the 
following statements describing 
the rulings actually made by the 
Stock Exchange authorities: 

One firm took pains to prepare 
a tasteful border for an adver- 
tisement, such a border as institu- 
tions and firms like those already 
mentioned frequently use. The 
Stock Exchange promptly killed 
the proposed advertisement. Why? 
Because Stock Exchange members 
didn’t deal in picture frames! 

Another dignified Stock Ex- 
change house, with an eye to art 
and effectiveness, accompanied an 
advertisement dealing with Del 
Monte products with an illustra- 
tion of the Del Monte trade-mark. 
The Stock Exchange authorities 
threw up their hands in holy hor- 
ror. Why, the public might get 
the impression that the firm had 
turned fruit dealers! 

Another firm so far forgot itself 
in preparing an advertisement as 
to permit the experts who com- 
posed the advertisement to use an 
artistic initial letter. Of course, 
this immediately came under the 
ban of the Stock Exchange offi- 
cial censors. Just what reason was 
given in this instance isn’t known. 
Probably they could give no 
reason, 

The apparently harmless cap- 
tion: “Odd Lot Buying” was cast 
out. The caption “Odd Lots” 
would have been sanctioned. But 
to add the word “buying” was 
altogether too revolutionary. 

Would it ever occur to you that 
the phrase “Accumulating a com- 
petency” was sinful? One Stock 
Exchange house that attempted 
to use it was rapped over the 
knuckles. 

Another 


caption which was 


banned consisted of nothing more 
than three dates, 
1914-1921. 

There has been a world-wide 


namely, 1907- 
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campaign for truth in advertis- 
ing. One Stock Exchange firm, 
mistakenly imagining that the 
truth could be used safely, pre- 
pared an advertisement in which 
it said: “Seven per cent is the 
yield on this first mortgage bond.” 
But to tell a prospective customer 
how much his income would be 
on a certain bond was adjudged a 
crime not to be sanctioned for a 
moment. 

Another firm, I am told, used a 
picture of a historic house in an 
advertisement and had all its 
trouble and expense nullified by 
an adverse ruling from the Stock 
Exchange. 

The ordinary person surely 
could see no liarm in the using 
of one of Benjamin Franklin’s 
sayings about money. But a mem- 
ber who had the temerity to do 
this in a proposed advertisement 
was immediately reprimanded and 
told never to attempt anything so 
improper again. 


AN ABSURD RULE 


And so one could go on citing 
example after example of fantas- 
tic rulings forbidding any adver- 
tising calculated to accomplish the 
very first object of all adver- 
tising, namely, to attract attention. 
The most sacred—and the most 
absurd—rule of all is that forbid- 
ding “catch phrases.” Some of 
the things which wear the ear- 
marks of “catch phrases” in the 
eyes of the Stock Exchange cen- 
sors pass belief. No five-year- 
old child could utter a sentence 
not capable of being interpreted 
by the Stock Exchange rulers as 
a “catch phrase.” 

One member who ventured to 
cenvey the opinion of his firm that 
a certain investment was worthy 
of consideration was called on 
the carpet and severely trounced. 
“Your advertisement,” he was told 
in effect, “is prepared in such a 
way that you would lead the pub- 


lic into thinking that you recom- 


mend this security.” He could not 
do other than plead guilty to hav- 
ing had some awful purpose in 
mind. The Exchange’s censors, 
however, by their Argus-eyed 
alertness, prevented the commis- 
sion of the contemplated crime. 
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The first six months of 
1921 was the hardest 
test of advertising that 
newspapers have 
known in 25 years. For 
this period, The Min- 
neapolis Journal leads 
its nearest competitor 
by 1,073,058 lines of 
local display advertis- 
ing —the testimony 
of Minneapolis mer- 
chants to the selling 
power of The Journal. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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Yet, financial institutions and 
investment firms not belonging to 
the Stock Exchange have perfect 
liberty to publish exactly such ad- 
vertisements and to use the most 
striking “catchy phrases” and the 
most effective illustrations they 
can devise. They can avail them- 
selves of every resource known to 
art. The Stock Exchange, on the 
other hand, is the implacable 
enemy of art in any and every 
form when employed—or at- 
tempted to be employed—by its 
members. 


ABOLISH RESTRICTIVE REGULATIONS 


It is almost as if the Stock Ex- 
change were to issue this instruc- 
tion: 

“You can go fishing if you in- 
sist upon going fishing, but you 
must not bait your hooks.” 

It is all very absurd, it is all 
very nonsensical, it is all very 
antiquated, it is all very anachro- 
nistic, it is all very unbusiness- 
like. 

The new president of the Stock 
Exchange, S. L. Cromwell, enjoys 
the reputation of being a very 
able, thoroughly educated, highly 
cultured, progressive and suc- 
cessful business _ giant. New 
blood, I understand, has also been 
infused into the Business Conduct 
Committee, which passes on ad- 
vertising. Moreover, of recent 
years the younger and more pro- 
gressive element among the mem- 
bership of the Exchange has 
gained representation on the Board 
of Governors. 

Will not President Cromwell 
and the more up-to-date and en- 
lightened members of the Busi- 
ness Conduct Committee and the 
Board of Governors take up this 
whole subject of the Stock Ex- 
change’s attitude and regulations 
regarding advertising with a view 
to adopting new rules in harmony 
with modern business methods? 

Members are entitled to ask and 
obtain permission to employ ad- 
vertising in every way that is 
legitimate and honorable. For- 
bidding them to do so, is handi- 
capping them needlessly and play- 
ing into the hands not only of 
enterprising financial institutions 
and firms, but of the swarms of 
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unscrupulous promoters and bro- 
kers who not only use but misuse 
advertising to extol the glittering 
merits of the wares they dangle 
before the unsophisticated public. 
If Stock Exchange members were 
permitted to use advertising that 
would “pull,” many would be at- 
tracted to them who now are lured 
into the clutches of fakers. 

Yes, this matter has the most 
far-reaching ramifications. It 
should receive early, earnest and 
responsive consideration. 


Vigilance Committee Tells Ad- 


vertiser to Re-open Contest 
_In June, 1920, the Lexington Motor 
Company, of New York, in a newspaper 
advertisement published a $5,000 open 
challenge to other motor car makers, 
dealers and owners to enter a contest 
which would seek to establish superi- 
ority on certain points. About a month 
later a large space advertisement that 
contained a partial reproduction of the 
challenge appeared with the news that 
the Lexington motor car had come out 
the winner. 

Protest was made to the National 
Vigilance Committee that the adver- 
tisements were unfair, since neither the 
date of the contest nor the names of 
the other motor cars entered in the af- 
fair had been given to the public. After 
investigation the Vigilance Committee 
recommended that the Lexington Motor 
Company, of New York, hold the con- 
test again. That company has decided 
to follow out this suggestion. It has 
again recently taken large newspaper 
space to announce its decision which it 
gives as follows: 

“Acting upon the intelligent sugges- 
tion of the counsel of the Vigilance 
Committee of The Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, Mr. Richard H. 
Lee, we again issue a $5,000 Open Chal- 
lenge to the cars of the world to meet 
Lexington in a test that shall once and 
for all set the doubting Thomases at 
rest.” 


Will Advertise Boston Style 
Show 


A style show will be held in Boston 
under the auspices of the Men’s Ap- 
parel Club of New England, October 
3 to 7. Advertising will be used_ to 
bring the show to the attention of New 
England retailers. A campaign which 
will include outdoor, trade-paper and 
newspaper advertising is bein planned 
by the Thurlow Advertising Service of 
Boston. 








Coca-Cola Company’s 
Quarterly Income 
The Coca-Cola Company reports net 
income of $1,170,315 for the three 


months ending Tune 30. Gross receipts 
for that period amounted to $8,868,605. 
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Live Readers Appreciate 
Live News Service 


No. 2 


“One reason we are advertising in your 
publications is because they have so live 
a lot of readers—the keénest merchants.” 

This recent comment suggests a princi- 
pal reason for the exceptional “attention- 
value” of advertising space intelligently 
used in the various Fairchild publications. 

Nothing else so quickly seizes attention 
of alert business men and women as news 
—news that concerns their particular 
business—news that is unbiased, inde- 
pendent, uncolored by prejudice — news 
that carries ideas applicable to buying, 
selling, merchandising. 

In everything that concerns textiles, ap- 
parel and related lines, Fairchild pub- 
lications have developed a news organi- 
zation whose scope is a surprise to those 
investigating its resources. 

Hence comes the unusually keen inter- 
est in the contents of these publications by 
the ambitious, successful men and women 
everywhere who control distribution. 























As proof, note the following facts :— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C,) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the Fairchild Blue 
Books; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLETIN—published 
weekly in two editions, for European and other foreign 
countries. Head Offices: Fairchild Building, 8 East 13th 
Street, New York. Branch Offices: London; Paris; 
Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadelphia; Boston; 
Rochester. Staff correspondents or other news corre- 
spondents everywhere. 
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National Publications 
Alone 











ONLY 15% - 
CIRCULATION 
INTHE SOUTH | 












Will ‘Rot cover 
the SOUTH 


More than a third of the population of these 
United States is contained in the 13 States 
below Messrs. Mason-Dixon’s line—yet the 
average circulation of national magazines in 
these 13 Southern States is only 15%. 


Obviously—you cannot depend upon national 
advertising alone to sell your product to this 
great market. 


It must be supplemented by newspaper ad- 
vertising to cover this fertile field. 


The newspapers are the best read media in 
this section. Through no other class of media 
may the Southern territory be covered thor- 
oughly, and in a manner giving assurance of 
results. 
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Don’t overlook the Southern market. 













Thirty-three million people—97% native-born; 
engaged mostly in the pursuit of agriculture 
and the production of raw materials—looking 
to the North and West for their finished 
products. 


The cotton acreage has been cut nearly 30 per 
cent. This gives approximately 10,000,000 
acres—formerly devoted to cotton—that is this 
year growing corn, soy beans, cowpeas, pea- 
nuts and various other crops that will either 
sell for money or will produce feed and food 
crops. This means prosperity. 


Southern people form a market where the buy- 
ing power is practically unlimited, and they 
can be reached surely, quickly and effectively 
—through Southern Newspapers. 





| 













SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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BROOKS 


(Patent) 


Display Container 


FOR YOUR DEALER’S COUNTER 











1. Attractive in appearance. 

2. Simple in construction. 

3. Sturdy—sets flat on counter. 

4. Ideal as a shipping carton. 

Displays contents at the most effec- 
tive angle. 

6. Has ample surfaces for advertising. 


wa 


Made in a variety of sizes and shapes. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Lithographed Folding Boxes 


Labels Window Advertising Office Stationery 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia 


Boston 
100 Hudson St. 425 Sansom St. 114 State St. 





































Smoothing the Salesman’s Way in 
a Difficult Market 


Peggy Paige Applies Methodical Investigation of Buying Conditions to 
Reduce Selling Problems in Dress Field 


By Edward T. Tandy 


YAN you apply the Law of 

Averages to a seasonal mar- 
ket? Can you provide your sales- 
men with such facts that they do 
not have to ask their customers 
what they feel like buying, but can 
prove to them with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy what they can 
sell and therefore should unhesi- 
tatingly buy? This can be done 


even in the dress market, Peggy 
Paige thinks. 
There are, of course, many 


fields in which this can be done, 
and it is regularly being done by 
sales managers who study scien- 
ific distribution. But can the plan 
ve used in the case of so unstable 
a staple as ready-to-wear dresses? 
Can the perplexing, costly old 
guess be even reduced where that 
most elusive element, fashion, is 
one of the factors? 

Peggy Paige feels sure that it 
can, and in that belief is putting 
the theory to the acid test of prac- 
tice. The experiment is one that 
should interest both manufac- 
turers and sales departments. It 
points to a possible simple way of 
getting over some of the prob- 
lems that are never exactly easy 
ind are especially hard where the 
line is subject to women’s ever- 
hanging whims. 

To this end—and with the view 
to smoothing the way not only of 
its selling but none the less of 
its production end—the Peggy 
Paige dress house sent out a corps 
of investigators, not to attempt to 
do any selling, but simply to get 
the facts as to buying conditions 
in the country at this time. These 
men visited fifteen of the biggest 
cities in the Union and a number 
of typical small town sections. 
They “averaged up” the country 
and the dress-buying prospects for 
the fall. 

The same definite plan of in- 
vestigation was furnished to and 
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followed by each _ investigator. 
They called not mérely at stores, 
but on managers, bankers, chair- 
men and secretaries of boards of 
trade, leading employees, heads of 
trade organizations, not exclud- 
ing trade unions, even prominent 
clergymen and, of course, notable 
local women. 


WHAT WOULD INFLUENCE THE DRESS 
MARKET? 


So far as possible, it was a 
complete survey of the buying 
situation of the nation and the 
opinion of all classes of men and 
women as to how they would 
affect the purchase of dresses. It 
was also a pretty complete survey 
of the style proclivities of the 
women of the country, both urban 
and rural. That is, it was so by 
taking the averages from thor- 
oughly typical sections. 

The purpose of the investigators 
was to find out all the important 
points which could have an influ- 
ence on the dress market. What 
reduction had there been in earn- 
ing power and in the cost of liv- 
ing? Were people feeling less 
prosperous and were they actually 
so? How much unemployment 
was there? What was the imme- 
diate outlook? Those were the 
chief economic points. 

Then came the points directly 
concerning dress. To which ex- 
treme, if either, or to what point 
in the range of fashion, did the 
district habitually tend? Were 
the clergy making a fuss about 
the shortness of skirts? Were 
they having any influence? What 
sort of prices were women ex- 
pecting dresses to be this fall? 
Was there resistance to buying? 
If so, were the women merely 
holding out for lower prices or 
observing a definite purpose of 
economy? What was the propor- 
tion of young and young-looking 
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women who always wore pretty 
dresses? What fabrics and colors 
were preferred? And so on. 

When the investigators turned 
in their reports, the house of 
Peggy Paige found itself in pos- 
session of a remarkable volume 
of most valuable information. 
After it had been collated and 
analyzed, the facts set forth were 
tested by two supplementary in- 
vestigations, 6ne in a large and 
the other in a small town, neither 
of which was anywhere near any 
point in the original investigation, 
and the deductions made were 
found to fit exactly—that is again, 
of course, taking averages. 

By this means, and it was not 
at all an expensive process con- 
sidering the advantages that were 
derived, Peggy Paige found at 
once that two of its most difficult 
problems were solved. It knew 
exactly what was its safe range 
of style and its safe range of 
price. When the deductions had 
been mapped out, it knew that its 
salesmen could go to any dress 
buyer in the country and tell him 
just which and how many Peggy 
Paige dresses he could sell in the 
season. 

Its first important discovery was 
on price. The investigation made 
it clear that not only was the pur- 
chasing power of the country 
lower, so that women could not 
pay the prices of previous seasons, 
but their attitude generally was 
such that they would not do so 
even if able. At the same time it 
was found that there was no wide- 
spread demand for cheapness at 
the sacrifice of quality and style. 
What was widespread was the de- 
mand for good quality, and the 
prices spoken of as what would 
be accepted as reasonable were 
recognized as such as would allow 
a generous profit. Price was not 
figuring anything like so much as 
had been feared. The reductions 
expected averaged 25 to 30 per 
cent—not more. 

Taking the deductions of the 
investigation the house applied 
them to its production plan. The 
first step here was as to the mat- 
ter of price. It divided its pro- 
duction plan into six sections and 
then completely discarded the two 
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extremes. The first section had 
been found to be unnecessary—th« 
prices were too low to meet th 
demand as disclosed by the inves 
tigators. The last section had als: 
been proved unnecessary — th 
prices were too high, as show: 
by the investigation. 

The next big step in the simpli 
fication of production was the dis 
carding of all fabrics except eight, 
and all colors except three, black, 
navy blue and brown! The in 
vestigation had placed it beyond 
question that the other fabrics and 
colors could not be sold in any 
thing like the quantity that would 
make production profitable and 
the salesman’s work easy. 

In this point, the Peggy Paige 
house believe, lies one of the most 
valuable results gained from the 
investigation of the market. The 
salesmen will not have to waste 
time trying to sell garments in the 
less-called-for colors and fabrics, 
and the dealer will get no garment 
that is not in the most wanted 
materials and shades. This will 
smooth the salesman’s path, it is 
believed, in more than one profit- 
able way, for it is expected to 
increase the good-will of the 


‘house among the trade by greatly 


reducing the possibilities of mark- 
downs. 


DISCOVERED TENDENCY TOWARD 
LONGER SKIRTS 

Another interesting point touch- 
ing production was also discov- 
ered by the investigators. It was 
found that in many places the 
clergy are having an influence on 
the length of the skirt. The skirt 
is to be longer. Don’t worry about 
that. The skirt will still be like 
a good story—short and interest 
ing. It will not be made more 
than one inch longer—but ther: 
will be a deep hem so that the 
skirt can be let down if desired. 

In that slump that came with 
the demand for deflation, no in 
dustry was hit worse than ready 
to-wear dress trade. Conditions 


are still bad because of the ever 
present uncertainty at the open- 
ing of any season as to just what 
will catch on. 
situation. 
American 
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A Man May Buy Where He Pleases, 
But He Does His Reading at Home 


The national advertiser has goods for sale in every city of the 
country. He doesn’t care what the home address of the purchaser 
is. If a San Francisco man sees the ad in a New Orleans paper 
and buys in Chicago—it’s all the same to the advertiser; he’s got 
the money. 


Such a combination is rare. What isn’t rare, though, is for the 
small city family to buy occasionally in the big city. And what 
makes it buy there? The advertising in the big city daily or the 
national magazine? Not at all. In the average small city of 
5000, the circulation of out-of-town newspapers and magazines is 
only a few score—not one for every ten people that occasionally 
buy away from home. 

These people do their buying of nationally advertised goods from their 
home paper, the paper that they see every day in the year, the paper 
whose editor they know, whose carrier is a neighbor’s kid, whose mes- 
sage is that of an intimate friend. If you wanted a man to do you a 


favor, which would you choose as an intermediary—a good friend of the 
man or a stranger? 


If you want the business of the people of the small cities of Michigan 
(and they number 125,327) advertise in the evening newspapers, each 
exclusive in its field, that comprise 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 

Tonia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 


Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - ~ - R. R. MULLIGAN 





MICHIGAN FACTS—Michigan makes more refrigera- 
tors than any other state. Coldwater (home of The 
Reporter) is surrounded by marl lakes, from which 
cement is manufactured. 
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tunes on her prettiest notes. But 
woman, bless her, has the last say. 
Dress buyers scurry round from 
showroom to showroom—and buy 
with no more definite idea of what 
will go than that one style pleases 
them and another does not seem 
quite so pretty. 

As another result of its investi- 
gation, Peggy Paige has come to 
the useful conclusion that taking 
the average of the country “what 
sells is what is shown” and “the 
style that sells best becomes the 
fashion”—also that nowhere now- 
adays is there ever any one par- 
ticular model which is “the 
fashion” and excludes all others. 
Fashion, in other words, is now 
not a definite style, but only a 
general trend, a family likeness, 
so to speak. This again, of course, 
is speaking of the great average 
market and not of the extreme top 
tip of it, which the investigators 
found rarely, if ever, appeals to 
the average, and therefore is of 
no possible interest to the whole- 
sale dress house—at any rate, not 
until the following season, even if 
then. 

For the selling end the results 
of the investigation were equally 
valuable in making the salesman’s 
work easier. First, everything 
that helped the production end 
also helped the selling department. 
Then when the averages were 
worked out, charted and mapped 
out for each route, they provided 
the salesman with so much con- 
crete information, more of it and 
more accurate than was possessed 
by most dealers or dress buyers 
touching their own localities even. 
that the salesman was master of 
the situation. 

When a dress salesman can tell 
a buyer just how many prospec- 
tive customers he has, and how 
many of them will buy at this 
price and how many at that price, 
and how many will want serge 
and how many will prefer Poiret 
Twill and so on—it is not hard 
to see that the buyer is pretty 
likely to say: “You've got it on 
me, old man; you certainly seem 
able to take the guess out of this 
job; how many do you say 1 
need—pass across the order, I'll 
sign it.” 
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The salesman who can say with 
conviction: “No, no, you must 
not take thirty of that style and 
price. I don’t want to sell you 
more than twenty, and you surely 
don’t want to have mark-downs 
on the remaining ten, any more 
than I want you spoiling my line 
here iike that,” always makes a 
hit with any buyer. And when 
his forecast proves correct, if they 
do, and figures based on the Law 
of Averages usually do, what a 
welcome he is likely to get on his 
next call! It certainly is a plan 
worth trying. 

What the house of Peggy Paige 
is trying to find out is not, 
however, limited to the coming 
season. It is hoped that the ex 
periment with the Law of Aver- 
ages will show that in any season, 
simply by striking for the great 
average market for youthful 
pretty dresses, a sufficiently large 
amount of business can be defi- 
nitely relied on in the ready-to- 
wear field to make the season 
profitable, no matter how much 
doubt there may be, in the crucial 
early days when production must 
be got along with, as to what the 
season’s style may finally prove 
to be. 

It is this great middle market 
that is always the good old re- 
liable. The manufacturer who 
succeeds in getting a solid foun- 
dation there can consider he has 
a fine, mortgage free, tax exempt 
frontage on Safe Street. He can 
go ahead with his advertising and 
his expansion plans. He is no 
longer depending on chance hits, 
but is firing with confidence, as 
does artillery provided with aero- 
plane control. 


P. T. Irvin with Greenfield 
Tap & Die 


P. T. Irvin, formerly with the Lin 
coln Twist Drill Co., has been made 
sales manager of the drill and reamer 
division of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass. 








Beecroft Account with Martin 
V. Kelley 


Beecroft, Limited, New York, im 


pester of golf hose. tweed cloth, etc., 
as placed its advertising account with 
the New York office of The Martin V 
Kelley Company, Toledo, O. 
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Uncle Sam “Whistles and Whittles” 


—Keeping Things Booming Con- 
tinuously in Washington, D. C.— 


Here’s a community not reliant upon 
trade conditions—providing an unin- 
terruptedly active market—for both 
commodities and luxuries. 


THE STAR is the answer to every 
advertising question for the National 
Capital—the ONE paper necessary; 
the ONLY paper needed—to cover 
this field completely. 

The Rotogravure Section offers opportunity 


for the highest type of pictorial publicity 
—always in famous company. 


Che Lvening Siar. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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LOOK LIKE SPENDERS??? 


HOMO 
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ON the opposite page are the . 

first twenty names from the . 

list of Vogue subscribers in Cleve- M 

land. The rest are just as good. " 

By actual check, 98% of these M 

people are department store charge N 

customers. . 
Now that the workers have ceased 
abnormal buying, they form the 
backbone of the leading retail 

merchants’ business—not only for , 
what they spend themselves, but 

for their influence on mass-buying. \ 

) 

I 


DVERTISING t 
ple—and the re 
150,000 like them who read 
Vogue—is getting your product 
to the only market that can buy 
whatever it likes, whenever it 


likes. 


If there is any other city you 
know better than Cleveland, any 
city you'd like to check yourself, 
ask us to have our solicitor drop 
in to see you with a galley proof 
of our local subscription list. 
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THEY ARE UI@¢1irrt! 
HMO 


Mrs. E. E. Apams 
Director, Cleveland Hardware Co. 
Mrs. F. L. Asportr - 
Vv. P., Diamond Portland Cement Co. 
Mrs. R. A, ALLEN - 
Genl. Agent., Provident L ife & Trust Co. 
ApLeR JuLius - - . - 9917 North Blvd. 
Treas., Adler Co. 
Dir., Fisher- “Bey Fura. Co. 
Mrs. K. L. ALLEN - - 
Treas., Adams ‘Bag Co. 
Mrs. J. F, ALEXANDER - 
Mgr., United Shirt & Collar Co. 
Treas., G. Alexander & Son Co. 
Mrs. Frank B. ANDERSON - 
P., V. D. Anderson Co. 
Mrs. Jas. ANDERSON - 
Dir., Sixth City Refrig. & Eng. Co. 
Mrs. M. ANDREWS 
Pres., Calumet ‘Trans. Co. 
Pres., Country Club Co. 
Pres., Ironville Dock & Coal Co. 
Pres., Lower Lake Dock Co. 
Pres., Massilon Coal Mining Co. 
Pres., Ohio & W. Penna. Dock Co. 
Dir., W. S. Newhall Coal & Dock Co. 
Dir., Wetherbee Concentrator Co. 
Dir., W. & L. Erie Coal Mineral Co. 


Mrs. W. D. B. ALEXANDER 


45th and Lakeside Ave. 
2023 East 89th St. 


1914 East 82nd St. 


9925 Lake Shore Bivd. 
10528 Clifton Rd. 


17833 Lake Ave. 
- 12013 Cromwell Ave. 


° 7209 Detroit Ave. 
Pres., Eastern SS. Co. 
Pres., Producers SS. Co. 
Pres., Scott SS. Co. 

Pres., Virginia SS. Co. 
Dir., Beaver SS. Co. 
Dir., Cambria SS. Co. 
Dir., Donner 8S. Co. 
Dir., Johnstown SS. Co. 
Dir., Mah. SS. Co. 


16900 So. Park Bivd. 





Pres., Natl. Screw & Tack c oO. 

Pres., Adams-Bagnall Elec. Co. 

Pres., Clev. Bolt & Mfg. Co. 

Pres., National Power Co. 
Mrs. E. E. ALLYNE - 

Pres., Aluminum Casting Co. 


Pres., Allyne Bros. Foundry Co. 


Dir., Cleveland Trust Co. 
Mrs. N. A. AREND - - - - 

Mer., Natl. Underwriters 
Mrs. H. M. ALEXANDER - 

Treas., Alexander Bros. €o. 
D, ASADORIAN : . 
Oriental Rugs 
Mrs, Cuas. L. BerHet 


Teller, Citizen Trust & Sav. Co. 


Mrs, E. C. Bruner 
Salesman 
Mrs. E. J. Brewer - - 
Dir., Leonard Electric Mfe. Co. 
Dir., Stanton-Bliss Battery Oe. 
Mrs. R. M. Broapweti 
Secy., Hale & Holmes Co. 
Mrs. H. H. Burcess 


Pres., Stockwell Tax Table Co. 


Dir., Cleveland Tanning Co. 
Mrs. F. H. Baer - 

Dir., Attleboro Co. 

Dir., Fidelity Sav. & Loan Co. 

Dir., Torrington Land Co. 


AN UM 


Pres., Drake Lock Nut Co. 
Dir., Cleve. Motorcycle Mfg. Co. 
Dir., Cleveland Trust Co. 
De. = First Natl. Bank 
- 2992 Fairmount Bivd. 


- 2194 St. James Pkwy. 

- - 2915 Fairmount Drive 
1768 Lee Rd. 

1335 West 111th St 

1358 Nicholson Ave. 


1383 West 65th St. 


151038 Lake Ave. 
10602 Lake Shore Blvd. 


2865 Southington Rd 


Ratph F. Blanchard O GUE Steven C. Rawlins 


Advertising Manager 


Western Manager 


19 West 44th Street 


New York City 
















/ 
| 
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A. W. Boden Joins Staff of 
A. O. Goodwin Agency 


A. W. Boden, for the last two years 
advertising manager for the C, F. 
Sauer Company, Richmond, Va., re- 
signed from that company August 1 and 
is now a member of the executive staff 
of A. O. Goodwin. Inc., of Richmond 
and New York. Mr. Boden has been 
retained in an advisory capacity by the 
Sauer Company and will continue to 
handle the advertising of Sauer’s 
extracts. 

The Goodwin agency has obtained 
the account of Chapin-Sacks, manufac- 
turer of Velvet ice oer distributing 
from Washington, D. C., south to Bir- 
mingham and hcanelie using news 
papers; Virginia Baking Company, 
distributing in the South, using news 
papers; American Produce Exchange, 
Southern food products, using maga 
zines; Army & Navy Supply Co., maga 
zines, farm papers and newspapers; Old 
Homestead Pickies, distributing in the 
East, planning to use newspapers; 
Cameron Stove Co., manufacturer of 
ranges, stoves and heaters, planning to 
use Southern newspapers, and Morton 
G. Thalheimer, farm real estate, using 
newspapers. 


W. E. Gunn Leaves McCon- 


nell & Fergusson 

Walter E. Gunn, for the last eighteen 
months manager of the Toronto office 
of McConnell & Fergusson, Limited, ad- 
vertising agency, has resigned and will 
join the staff of the London, Ont., 
Free Press about September 1, as ad 
vertising manager. He will succeed 
H. B. Muir who, on August 1, be 
came vice-president and managing di- 
rector of the London Advertiser. No 
successor to Mr. Gunn has yet been 
named. 


T 
Hammel-Sutphen, New Los 
Angeles Agency 

Max J. Hammel, formerly  vice- 
president of the Culver-Hammel Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, Cal., advertising 
agency, and J. W. Sutphen, formerly 
advertising manager of the Willys- 
Overland Company, have established an 
advertising agency under the name of 
Hammel-Sutphen & Co., at Los Angeles. 


Pittsburgh Printers Appoint 
F. B. Fairbanks 


Frank B. Fairbanks has been made 
manager of sales and direct advertising 
of the MacGregor-Cutler Printing Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Fairbanks was re- 
cently advertising manager of the Duff 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh. 


Has Clothing Account 


Sheahan, Kohn & Co., Chicago, 
makers of men’s and young men’s 
clothing, have placed their account 
with the Keystone Advertising Service, 
Chicago. 
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Jim Henry Gets in Dutch 
Curis. REUTER 


GROWER, IMPORTER AND DEALER IN HIGH- 
GRADE SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, ETC. 


New Onrteans, La., Aug. 5, 1921. 
Editor of Printeps’ Inx: 


The article in your issue of July 28, 
“Copy Ethics and the ‘Fictitious In- 
stance,’” by Lister Raymond Alwood, 
was most interesting to me and, par- 
ticularly so because it came to my at- 
tention at about the time I was doing 
some thinking about one of the very 
recent “Jim Henry” advertisements. 

In the February 10, 1921, issue of 
Printers’ Ink Mr. W. A. McDermid, 
in an article, “Who Is Jim Henry?,” 
made this statement “* * * there are 
plenty of people who think of Jim as 
a real individual.” 

“Jim Henry,” in the current adver- 
tisement, “Am I Real?” says, among 
other things, “To be sure, I don’t know 
how to intrigue your interest with trick 
borders, Greek gods, bathing girls or 
such advertisin technique, and I lack 
the literary gift of weaving a lot of 
scientific sophistries into an apparently- 
convincing argument,” etc. (The italics 
are mine.) 

Personally, I agree with Mr. Al- 
wood’s line of reasoning. I also ad- 
mire the “Jim Henry” advertisements 
in general. But, I do not believe that 
the latest Mennen advertisement is fair 
to the public nor to the advertising 
fraternity. 

Suppose we go to the dictionary, as 
Mr. Alwood did, for the meaning of 
the words “intrigue” and “sophistries”’ 
and see whether or not the average 
reader is likely to get a suggestion of 
belief in all advertising copy from the 
subtle wording of “Am I Real?” 

I am of the opinion that “Jim Henry” 
has, with this one piece of copy, ser- 
iously harmed the good-will of adver- 
tising men in general and added another 
jot to the lack of confidence, on the 
part of the reading public, in advertising. 
Had this sort of copy been printed 
over the signature of a less reputable 
concern, it would have been expected. 

I believe that it was not only a mis- 
take, but an injustice to advertising and 
those who make it. 

Curis. REUTER, 
Frep J. Meyers, 


Sales and Advertising Manager. 


New Agency to Be Formed at 
Duluth 


A new advertising agency is to be 
formed at Duluth, Minn., headed by 
John O. Shadbolt, former advertising 
manager of Stone-Ordean-Wells, whole- 
sale grocers, and will be known as The 
Apvesions Council. Associated with 

Shadbolt will be Larry Moore, for- 
ar assistant advertising manager of 
the Klearflax Linen Rug Co., of Duluth. 

The Advertising Council will conduct 
general advertising business beginning 
August 15. Mr. Shadbolt will handle 
the Empress Coffee account for Stone- 
Ordean- Wells. 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY General/dvertising 


VANDBRHOOF BUILDING «+ « 167 B.ONTARIO 8T..CHICAGO 





Bringing Back 
Mrs. Neanderthal’s Broom 


How the “Protexu”’ Seal is making aclean sweep 
of influences undermining the broom industry. 


With countless centuries of service behind it, 
obviously the broom must be a good cleaner, 
despite the open warfare against it. 


To entrench the broom behind the kitchen 
doors of the world, the Allied Broom Indus- 
tries issweeping away old prejudices and trade 
habits with “You Need a New Broom”— and 
a farsighted program of standardization. 


Association advertisers will find here an ex- 
perience that parallels their requirements. 


ae Y 


“You Need a Mbw Broom” 
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Contact 


Over 3,000 technical questions a 

year are received and answered 

through correspondence by 
TEXTILE WORLD 


Thousands of others get the benefit 

of this service through the publica- 

tion of many of the answers in 
TEXTILE WORLD 


Advertisers get the cumulative benefit 

of this intimate contact. Our definition 
of Service includes every kind of co- 
Ask for a technical analysis 


operation. 
of the field for your particular product 


Selling to Textile Mills —a booklet, 
free on request 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. 








THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., NEW YORK 
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T. LOUIS has all of the advantages of a seaport, with 

a down-stream haul on the Mississippi River and out 
through the Gulf of Mexico. It also is the center of the 
country’s inland shipping activities. Goods loaded into a 
box car at a plant in St. Louis for river shipment is deliv- 
ered to any port at water rates. This offers a tremendous 
opportunity for Cuban, Pan-American and International 
trade. 

St. Louis manufacturers St. Louis’ $1,000,000 mu- 
ship on one bill of lading to nicipal docks and _ ware- 
the ports of the world via houses are being extended 

S. Government river as needed to meet all traffic 
service at 20% under rail requirements. Shipments of 
rates. They also ship to heavy, bulky commodities 
two-thirds of the United can be transported econom- 
States witha shorter freight ically and promptly by 
haul than any other big in- water from St. Louis to 
dustrial center. domestic and foreign ports. 
Efficient transportation facilities and economical freight 
charges from St. Louis the center—instead of from the edge 
of things—are big factors in reducing selling prices. 

Send for booklet, “St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center.” 


General Secretary 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 





























O. Henry as a Copy Man 


Examples from Some of His Famous Stories Which Have an Advertising 
Application 


By Harry Thompson Mitchell 


[* has become a commonplace 
thing among advertising copy 
men for someone to wind up a 
luncheon pow-wow with the re- 
mark, “Gosh, what a bearcat So- 
and-So would have been as a copy 
writer!”— naming some famous 
author. The name most: often 
mentioned is that of O. Henry, 
that beloved genius whose works 
are called classics in utter contra- 
vention of the old theory that 
literature must pass the wearing 
test of half a century before it 
can gain a rightful place on 
shelves next to the immortals. 
Most advertising copy men are 
O. Henry fans; and all seem to 
agree that he would have been a 
scintillating star in the profes- 
sion had he worked on the. ad- 
vertising side of the column rule. 
But how many of us go back to 


O. Henry and analyze, as we read, 
the reasons why he could have 
produced the advertising master- 
pieces we think he could had he 
wanted to? 

O. Henry possessed a marvel- 
ous faculty for breathing vibrant 


life into mere words. His writ- 
ings soar to magnificent heights 
of cheerfulness and plumb the 
depths of pathos. They run the 
entire gamut of human emotions. 
One does not have to be told that 
O. Henry was humanly sincere, 
kindly, generous, tolerant—a real 
friend of the poor and rich alfke. 
He wrote as he felt, as he be- 
lieved; and one cannot help sens- 
ing the fact. 

There are times, beyond doubt, 
when advertising copy men do not 
feel and believe as they write. 
Small wonder, then, that their 
words fall flatly on barren ground, 
empty, lifeless things incapable of 
striking chords of responsiveness. 
Only faith itself begets faith. 

y_ in writing is almost as 
éasy to detect as hypocrisy in 
speech, 

There are times, mayhap, when 
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some copy writers feel somewhat 
above writing about certain prod- 
ucts. They can see excellence and 
desirability in silks and satins, but 


-nothing of the sort in muslin and 


gingham. They would rather write 
ebullient tributes to a motor-car 
than to a mucilage—to sable furs 
than to ‘spaghetti. Hence they fail 
when it comes to writing convinc- 
ing, masterful copy about mucilage 
and spaghetti for the same rea- 
sons that authors, used to writing 
romances of the Four Hundred, 
usually fail at efforts to write, as 
O. Henry wrote, idyllic stories of 
love and life among the Four 
Million. 

O. Henry’s genius lay in his 
ability to see the red rose of 
chivalry in a muck of squalor—in 
his genuine democracy, his gre- 
garious and sympathetic under- 
standing of the heartbeats and 
tendencies of Stuffy, the bum; 
Mag, the factory girl; Fifi,. the 
parlor maid; Jennie, the shopgirl; 
Bill, the cop; Henri, the waiter; 
Ike, the peddler—and other types 
that live, laugh, languish and love 
down in New York’s lower East 
Side. 

Yes, he saw in the life of a 
policeman as much romance as 
other authors pretend to see in 
the life of a plutocrat. He would 
have been just as glad to write 
advertisements about beans as he 
would about diamonds. Nothing 
was unworthy of O. Henry’s 
gifted pen. He could see in the 
lowly beef stew a dish fit for the 
gods, and his sincerity made you 
see it. There was no backwash of 
pose or artificiality in O. Henry’s . 
writings, 


0. HENRY’S QUALIFICATIONS 


After all, what is the true func- 
tion of the copy man? Is it not 
to see and appreciate the merits 
of a product and then, with ap- 
propriate words, make readers see 
and appreciate the same things? 
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Is he not, in a sense, a sort of 
go-between, an interpreter—trans- 
lating what the manufacturer says 
and proves into terms which the 
public will understand and be- 
lieve? 

O. Henry’s terse but agreeable 
way of saying much in small space 
has always endeared him to ad- 
vertising men. They extol his 
style, his good humor, his vigor, 
his choice of words—yet go on, 
many of them, writing about the” 
same old things in the same old 
way. Can’t they take a tip from 
O. Henry and devise new methods 
of saying this or that product is 
good and well worthwhile buy- 
ing? Ordinary superlatives are 
not only tiring, but they seldom 
convince. 

Of course there is no copying 
or imitating O. Henry’s style. The 
average effort in that direction 
would be sad. O. Henry is 
inimitable. On the other hand, 
what is to prevent some copy men 
from tearing a leaf from his dos- 
sier in an effort to learn his habit 
of cheerfulness, his trick of as- 
sembling syntax that seems to 
sing sincerity? 

O. Henry was full of surprises. 
His surprises, however, were not 
all tacked to the end of his stories 
in the form of a “snapper.” He 
kept surprising you right along by 
diligently dodging the obvious. 
He had a delightful way of say- 
ing things differently. In his 
lexicon nothing seemed humdrum. 
By a careful choice of words, and 
with a boundless enthusiasm, he 
could make Mott Street or the 
Bowery loom in your mind’s eye 
as a veritable lover’s lane, full of 
enchantment. With a sweep of 
fine adjectives, similes and meta- 
phors, he painted homely objects 
in colors that made you see them 
anew, in an entirely different light. 

Some copy writers deplore the 
ever-present necessity of sticking 
to facts. They contend that facts 
hamper good writing. Perhaps. 
Maybe so. But O. Henry was 


conspicuously able to take every- 
day facts, adorn them with imagi- 
native verbiage and parade them 
forth in a guise that thrilled you, 
yet you did not lose sight of the 
facts themselves. 
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Imagination is nearly always at 
the root of every buying impulse. 
Copy that stirs public imagination 
is good copy. And usually the 
copy that does turn the trick is 


that in which facts and skilful 
imagery have been’ expertly 
blended. 


For example, when O. Henry 
described a beautiful gown he 
didn’t take the designer’s sketch 
and dole out a lot of details. He 
would seldom even name the ma- 
terial. He would go about it in 
this fashion: 

A dinner gown made of 
stuff that the spiders must have 
woven, and of color that a twi- 
light sky must have contributed.” 

Again, in another story: 

A gown as beautiful and 
immaterial as the mist from an 
unseen cataract in a mountain 
gorge.” 

THE 0. HENRY STYLE 


As a copy man for a men’s wear 
account he would have starred 
also, Example: “ ecktie ... 
the blue-gray of a November 
sky ... its knot . . . plainly the 
outcome of a lordly carelessness 
combined with an accurate con- 
ception of the most recent dictum 
of fashion.” 

You would probably not hesi- 
tate stopping at a hotel that could 
supply— “... A room as big and 
cool as a flower garden, with a 
bed as broad as a lawn.” And 
how could any hotel wish to run 
a better ad than this next during 
the months when jaded city folk 
seek surcease at seashore or 
mountain resort from the heat? 

“There is a hotel on Broadway 
that has escaped discovery by the 
summer-resort promoters. It is 
deep and wide and cool. Its 
rooms are furnished in dark oak 
of a low temperature. Home- 
made breezes and deep-green 
shrubbery give it delights with- 
out the inconveniences of the 
Adirondacks. One can mount its 
broad staircases or glide dreamily 
upward in its aerial elevators, at- 
tended by guides in brass buttons, 


with a serene joy that Alpine 
climbers have never attained. 
There is a chef in the kitchen 


who will prepare for you brook 
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Some businesses have to 
“dress up” all the time in 
their printed matter—and 
need Bundscho all the 
time. Some have to dress 
up only on special occa- 
sions, and need Bundscho 
only occasionally. A few 
never have to dress up at 
all. They can get along 
with any good printer. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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trout better than the White Moun- 
tains ever served, sea food that 
would turn Old Point Comfort 
green with envy, and Maine veni- 
son that would melt the heart of 
a game warden.” 

And how could anyone not feel 
attracted to this sweet young 
thing after this bit of fanciful 
description ? 

“Alicia, cool in the summer heat 
as an Arctic wraith, white as a 
Norse snow maiden in her flimsy 
muslin and fluttering lace parasol.” 

Copy like this would sell real 
estate, too: 

“The farmhouse peeped gray 
out of its faithful grove; they 
saw the long lane with its convoy 
of walnut trees running from the 
road to the house; they smelled 
the wild rose and the breath of 
cool, damp willows in the creek’s 
bed.” 

Nothing was too humble for 
O. Henry to glorify. No product 
is dull and uninteresting if the 
copy writer approaches it in the 
right mental attitude. 


Farm Property Value Almost 
Doubled in Ten Years 


The value of farm property in the 
United States increased 90.1 per cent in 
the ten years from 1910 to 1920, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Census. The valu- 
ation:on January 1, 1920, was $77,926,- 
000,000; in 1910 it was $40,991,000,000. 

our states reported property valued 
at more than $4,000,000,000 each, Iowa 
leading with $8,525,000,000, followed by 
Illinois with $6,667,000,000, Texas 
$4,462,000,000, and Nebraska $4,194,- 
000,000. 


New Accounts for Minne- 
apolis Agency 

The Kraff Advertising Agency of 
Minneapolis has secured the advertising 
account of the Berwind Fuel Company, 
of Chicago, with branches at Superior 
and Minneapolis, Minn. Newspapers, 
trade papers and dealer follow-up will 
be employed. Another account secured 
by this agency is that of the Campbell 
Commission Company of Minneapolis, 
for which a newspaper campaign will be 
started at once. 


“Metropolitan Magazine” Ap- 
points J. Williams Macy 


J. Williams Macy has been appointed 
Western representative of Metropolitan 
Magazine, New York. Mr. Macy is also 
Western representative of, Town and 
Country and Field and Stream. 
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Harding Greets Printing 
Craftsmen in Chicago 


President Harding sent a telegram of 
greeting to the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen 
which met in Chicago in connection 
with the Graphic Arts Exposition. The 
telegram said: 

“I confess a feeling that there could 
be only one adequate acknowledgement 
of the superb craftsmanship of the in- 
vitation just received from you, and 
that would be unconditional acceptance. 
Perhaps, nobody but a member of the 
craft, proud of the membership, could 
appreciate this as I do. 

“The cordiality of your expressions 
and the appealing form in which you 
convey them, unite to increase my re- 
gret at having to tell you that my ac- 
ceptance is impossible. If it depended 
merely on my wishes, this letter would 
signalize my purpose to attend the 
banquet of the delegates of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, but public business is so 
insistent that it is beyond my right to 
make further engagements which would 
take me away from the capital. In 
lieu of attendance, I wish you would 
convey to the delegates and members 
of the association my heartiest expres- 
sions of good wishes for themselves 
individually and for the prosperity and 
increased usefulness of the noble craft 
in which they are associated.” 

At the Graphic Arts Exposition there 
were 132 individual exhibitors covering 
oer part of the printing and allied 
rades. 


Canadian Agency Opens Van- 
couver Branch 


McConnell & Fergusson Limited, ad- 
vertising agency of London, Ont., have 
opened a branch office in Vancouver, 
B. C., in charge of W. H. Carswell. 
Mr. Carswell has been connected with 
ublications in Toronto and Montreal. 

or the past thirteen years, however, he 
has been engaged in the advertising 
business in Vancouver. McConnell & 
Fergusson Limited now have branches at 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. 


Piston Ring Account Goes to 
Detroit Agency 


The Campbell, Blood & Trump Ad- 
vertising Agency, Detroit, has been ap- 


to handle the advertising of 
Wilcox Perfected Hammered Piston 
Rings, manufactured by the Wilcox 
Motor and Manufacturing Company of 
Saginaw, Mich. Copy will run first in 
September business papers. 


pointed 


Ice Cream Account for Joerns 
Agency 
The Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago 
and Detroit advertising agency, has se- 
cured the outdoor advertising account 
of the Hydrox Company, Chicago, maker 
of Hydrox and Guernsey ice cream. 
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F the circulation of the Democrat and Chronicle were 
double what it is, and. its lineage twice as great, the 
Democrat and Chronicle’s advertising department 

would continue to limit its argument to the one com- 
prehensive fact of ACTUAL RESULTS—on the assump- 
tion that results are what the advertiser expects or hopes 
to get for his money. 


GALLAGHER & HUGHES 
423 ELLWANGER & BARRY BLDG. 
REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


June 24, 1921. 


Democrat and Chronicle, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: On Friday, June 17th, we inserted an ad in 
your paper, offering for sale lots in a new tract known as 
Lighthouse Beach, at the U. S. Government Lighthouse, 
west of Manitou Beach. This ad also appeared again on 
Sunday, June 19th. 

Prior to the insertion of these ads we had given this 
tract no notoriety. On Friday morning, the first day the 
ad appeared, we sold four lots and by Sunday we had 
disposed of approximately 25% of the tract. 

We were not at all surprised at the results we obtained 
through the advertisements in your paper, for since we have 
been in business we have always had good results from 
all ads. placed in the Democrat and Chronicle, but we 
were surprised at the quick response. 


GALLAGHER & HUGHES, 
By H. F. Hughes. 


“Test Your Mediums” 


foc Beck, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
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The Public Ledger has its 
own Radio, daily receiving 
its foreign news service 





These dispatches thus snatched from 
the air above the Public Ledger Build- 
ing are distributed broadcast by the 
Ledger Syndicate’s leased wire circuits 
now stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Minneapolis to San 


Antonio. 


These circuits are now 


supplying Public Ledger News to the 
following newspapers: 


New York Eveninc Post 
New York AMERICAN 
BROOKLYN EAGLE 
Boston TRANSCRIPT 
Boston AMERICAN 
Cuicaco Datty News 
Cuicaco JOURNAL OF 
CoMMERCE 
San Francisco BULLETIN 
St. Louris Star 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 
Los ANGELES Express 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON Post 





SEATTLE TIMES 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Des Mornes REGISTER 
Newark Eveninc News 
Da.ias Trmes-HERALD 
RocHESTER HERALD 
Syracuse HERALD 
RICHMOND News-LEADER 
Houston Post 

LitTLE Rock DEMocRAT 
San ANTONIO Express 
TacoMA LEDGER 

Norro._K Lepcer-DisPpATCH 
Et Paso HERALD 


PUBLIC 


The Public Ledger’s superior and distinctive Foreign News 
Service is made possible by correspondents who are known 


to be the best ever sent abroad by any American newspaper 
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WHEELING TELEGRAPH 
DayYToN HERALD-JOURNAL 
BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
AKRON TIMES 

PorTLAND (Me.) Express 
ROANOKE TIMES 

AuSTIN AMERICAN 
JOHNSTOWN LEDGER 
SAVANNAH Morninc News 
Cepar Rapips RepuBLicaAN 
SoutH BENpD TRIBUNE 
GREENSBORO DatLy News 
LEWISTON JOURNAL 
Everett HerALp 
ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 





The Public Ledger Receiving Station 





Green Bay Press-GAZETTE 
BERKELEY Datty GAZETTE 


CHARLESTOWN (W. Va.) 
DatLy Mal. 


E.cin CourigR 
WINSTON-SALEM SENTINEL 
AprIAN TELEGRAM 
APPLETON Post-CRESCENT 
MONTREAL STAR 
VANCOUVER PROVINCE 
Waco News TRIBUNE 


WIinpsor (ONT.) Borper 
Cities Star 


SASKATOON STAR 
Tokyo JAPAN ADVERTISER 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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Make Every Dollar Count 


Present “buyer market” conditions cal! 
for a fine analysis—and for sound judg- 
ment to direct subsequent action, that profit- 
able distribution be assured. 


g ‘Thin distribution” is a disease that will 
undermine any business in which such 
principle is adopted and continued. 


It is, therefore, essential to start right— 
or to revamp the present distribution 
system if it is not showing the right balance. 


q Cost of selling will come down just as 
fast as aggressive, responsible dealers and 
jobbers become interested in the product. 
One such connection is worth many of the 
reverse type. 


q Motor World and Motor Age, by reason 
of their sound editorial policies, hold as 
subscribers, dealers and jobbers of the “‘thick 
distribution” type—men who supply 70% 
of national demand for cars, trucks and 
equipment. 


The Class Journal Company 
Member A. B. C., Inc. 


Mallers Building 239 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Making the Salesman Credit 
Manager 


He Does Not Care for the Responsibility, but It Is Necessary for Him, 
Nevertheless, to Take an Active Interest in This End of the Business 


r 


HE best salesmen are some- 

times notoriously careless when 
t comes to establishing the credit 
f the customer. 

It has always been so. Sales 
managers confirm the statement; 
experience has taught it for gen- 
rations. There is a sort of set 
form of come-back when a sales- 
man is taken to task for laxity 
n this direction. The conversa- 
tion goes something like this: 

“That was a mighty fine order 
you got to-day from Smith & 
Smith.” 

“Biggest ever.” 

“Price settled?” 

“Oh yes, that’s all understood.” 

“In writing?” 

“Yes.” 

“What will the order come to?” 

“Nearly $3,000.” 

“By the way, what arrange- 
ments did you make about pay- 
ment ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Is their credit good?” 

“Sure.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Why, it’s a big house. They 
have a whole floor in the Mer- 
cantile Building. Ten stenogra- 
phers. Everything looks pros- 
perous, Everybody knows them 
—you see their name everywhere.” 

“But do you know their credit 
is good?” 

“T think it is.” 

“You think it is. But do you 
know? Have you looked up their 
rating?” 

“No.” 

(Business of scurrying to Brad- 
street’s. Rating—not listed.) 

“These people are not even 
listed.” 

“Oh, lots of good firms are not 
in that book. You can’t go by 
that. It’s all right, I tell you. 
They are good for anything they 
order. I know folks that have 
Kad dealings with them. Smith 
used to be with So-and-So.” 
“But We-can’t do business on 





that basis. If they are not rated, 
they would not object to some 
sort of special arrangement—cash 
down, for example, on delivery 
of goods.” 

“What—insult them? It would 
mean losing the business. I can’t 
go in there and act as if I didn’t 
believe they were on the square. 
They’d show me the door.” 

“Still, business is business. We 
must have some sort of reassur- 
ance.” 

And so it goes. And, always, 
the salesman’s feelings are hurt. 
He can’t understand the business 
man’s commercial viewpoint. Why 
be so fussy? There is always the 
fear of “hurting the customer’s 
feelings.” The phrase has been 
used millions of times. 

It is easy to get business, pro- 
vided you are not investigative 
when it comes to the integrity of 
the firm placing the order. 


TEN PER CENT GOOD 


A great many houses exist on 
the fallibility and the gullibility of 
the salesman. Not long ago a 
raw salesman went on the road, in 
an old territory, and surprised 
everybody by bringing back an 
unprecedented number of orders. 
He smashed all existing records 
and put the old fellows to shame. 

Then the credit manager got 
busy. It was as he surmised: 
most of the names were new to 
the house. The salesman had 
obtained very few orders from old 
established concerns. He _ had 
fallen into the clutches of the 
fakers who prey upon young and 
inexperienced salesmen. 

Letters were immediately sent 
to all of the houses that had or- 
dered goods. The letter was a 
form letter, and eminently con- 
siderate. It simply suggested that, 
as the recipient was not listed, it 
would be in order to send an ad- 
vance payment, etc. 

Only ‘10 pet “cent answered with 
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money orders. The others either 
did not answer at all, or wrote 
mean letters, stating that the origi- 
nal orders could be _ canceled. 
They would not do business with 
a house that questioned their in- 
tegrity—and more along the same 
lines. 

It is an unwritten law of such 
matters that the right sort of a 
firm will never take exception to 
a request for vindication of the 
ability to pay. It’s business, noth- 
ing more. It is an indication that 
the firm with which you are deal- 
ing is conducted along proper 
lines, 

No really big. and worthy insti- 
tution will ever “get mad” because 
the point of credit is brought up. 

Instance an example: A sales- 
man on the road received an order 
from a certain firm. When the 
salesman returned to the office he 
was taken to task for not looking 
up credit facts. He insisted that 
the customer was O.K. in every 
respect. 

But a credit manager who never 
took anything for granted con- 
sulted a credit authority. The firm 
was listed at a rather low rate. 
Back went a letter requesting that 
if goods were delivered then a 
check in full be sent, covering the 
shipment. 

The response was novel. 

“You have a perfect right to 
bring up this question. Your 
salesman never mentioned the 
fact. Send the goods and they 
will be paid for, as per your own 
recommendation. By the way, our 
official references show that we 
are rated at a quarter-million, 
credit high.” 

There was no anger, no resent- 
ment, just a good-natured banter- 
ing spirit in the correspondence. 
Later developments showed that 
because of some change in the 
management the rating of the 
new house had not been brought 
up to the minute. 

As a rule, frankness in these 
matters is the best policy. 

One salesman tells how he 
manipulates it: 

“I called on a firm, a growing 
house, and was accorded a fine 
reception: They gave me a sizable 
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order, and then the alarming truth 
came home to me that, while I had 
looked up their rating, it was none 
too good. 

““In the matter of payment,’ I 
said to the vice-president of the 
firm, ‘would you mind arranging 
for payment? This is our first 
order from you. Your rating is 
not high. My firm will ask me 
to make a report when I return.’ 

“*Exactly right,’ replied the ex- 
ecutive; ‘I was wondering what 
you would say on this subject. 
And if you had not brought 
up this question, I would have 
doubted the business stability of 
your house. Come back this after- 
noon and I will have a statement 
from our bank and from other 
financial sources. We will pay 
spot cash if you ask it.’ 

“T am always afraid of the chap 
who pulls a wad of bills out of 
his pocket and offers to pay—or 
does pay—before goods are de- 
livered,” the same salesman said. 
“This pants-pocket financing sug- 
gests something wrong. They 
never pay the’ second time 
around.” 


SALESMAN SHOULD BE TRAINED 
IN CREDIT INFORMATION 


It is absolutely necessary for a 
salesman to get it out of his sys- 
tem that it is an insult to a cus- 
tomer to ask concerning money 
matters, financial rating and pay- 
ments in general, 

It is the salesman’s duty, and 
an important part of his job, to 
do a certain amount of detective 
work when he reaches new terri- 
tory. Banks are a source of re- 
liable information. It is by no 
means difficult to establish some 
sort of quick résumé of the status 
and standing of a new house. 

The credit manager must not be 
expected to do all the work. Very 
often he is not in a position to do 
so wisely and with finality. 

Better by far when the sales- 
man, out on the road, looks over 
the field with his own eyes. What 
do orders, however large, amount 
to if the firm is never paid for 
them and if all kinds of unpleas- 
ant complications follow? 

There seems to be no.compro- 
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You Can Sell: Tires to 
This Market 


$4,000,000.00 


spent each year for tires by readers of 
MoToR. 


It is possible for you to reach this mar- 
ket at an advertising cost of less than 
three cents for each tire sold. That cost 
is based on a page in MOTOR for twelve 
months. 

















The people who buy tires are the people 
who own cars. (MOTOR subscribers 
own 1.6 cars apiece.) 
Space in MoToR is concentrated on 
this group. 
The people who buy tires ask for that 
tire by name. 


Space in MoToR identifies that name 
in the minds of car owners whose buy- 
ing is an actual fact. 


12,000 dealers read MOTOR. This addi- 
tional business runs into a big figure. 


Space in MoToR goes direct to them 
and gives them live selling cooperation. 


MoToR goes intensively to buyers of 








tires. 
119 WEST 40rH STREET 
New York 
Detroit Office Western Office 


1407 Kresge Bldg. Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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.mise in these matters: The con- 
cern that is not rated lays itself 
open to suspicion.” And all the 
various degrees of fingncial status} 
bring another element into the” 
problem. Just how much credit 
should be extended? The wise 
salesman covers his own tracks in 
the latter case. 

“Allow these people to go as high 
as ten thousand and then see me,” 
said a certain careful road man to 
his firm. “I will be responsible 
up to that amount. But when they 
reach the figure, if they have not 
setiled in full- or shown a dis- 
position to do so, call me into con- 
ference. I want to know, and I 
can’t keep track myself.” 

After a certain period, the 
credit manager called this sales- 
man in. 

“Seven thousand dollars on the 
X. people,” he said, with a grim 
smile, “and nothing doing. They 


have written in and _ said they 
would attend to it—but time is 
passing.” 


When the salesman next called 
on this house he had an interview 
with the president. 

“Look here,” said he, “you can 
help me a lot. I like you folks 
and want to see present relation- 
ships continued. You need us, and 
we need you. Your account is 
now seven thousand and the book- 
keeper tells me that nothing has 
been done on it. This sort of 
thing puts me in a bad light at 
the office.” 

A check was drawn up for the 
full amount, then and there. 

In matters of money, frankness 
is the only known policy. But the 
gravest peril to business is the 
salesman who looks upon it 
lightly, who is forever finding 
excuses for customers who do not 
pay promptly or whose credit is 
not officially set and established. 

Every salesman should consti 
tute himself a personal credit 
manager. It is something he owes 
himself as well as his firm. 


Simmons with Hanan & Son 


Harry Simmons, until recently adver- 
tising manager of O’Connor & Goldberg 
shoe stores, Chicago, has taken a similar 
position with Hanan & Son in the same 
city. 
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Sunkist Making Survey on 
Wrapper agen 
* The 


” eo ae Beit 

< changes Sunki <=. 
lemons, is —— a survey to deter- 
mine the value of wrapping these two 
products in printed paper. The survey 
is in connection with a proposed reduc- 
tion of packing costs by shipping fruit 
either unwrapped or in plain unprinted 
wrappers. 

The survey so far shows that different 
markets vary widely on this question. 
It is seemingly largely one of whether 
the housewife orders her groceries by 
telephone, when she is more likely to 
receive wrapped fruit, or whether she 
takes her market basket and goes to 
market to pick out her own fruit and 
is not so likely to demand the assurance 
of Sunkist on’ the wrapper. 

Reports from trial shipments of un 
wrapped fruit have not been encourag- 
ing, the Exchange reports, since most 
buyers seem to think that the fruit has 
not been packed as carefully as usual 
and demand it at a lower price. 


C. W. Weaver with Century 
Advertising Service 


C. W. Weaver, who for the past four 
years has been associated with the 
Hearst newspapers in New York and 
the South, has joined the sales staff of 
the Century Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York. 

Ray H. Finger has been appointed 
secretary-manager of the Cleveland, O., 
Advertising Club, succeeding Lincoln G. 
Dickey. 


Paul Findlay with Honig- 
~ " 
Cooper Company 
Paul Findlay, recently merchandising 
lecturer for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, “Sunkist” oranges, etc., 
has joined the oy Cooper Company, 
San Francisco. “~~ = will be en- 
gaged in — and merchandising 
work for this agency for the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers, and the 
Pear Exchange. 


New Advertiser with Vander- 
hoof Agency 


The Chicago National Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, specializing in poli- 
cies in Illinois and adjoining States, oe 
placed its advertising account with 
derhoof Company. Full pages - 
Chicago and Middle-Western newspapers 
will be used. 


Gen. C. C. Jamieson to Direct 
Beaver Board Company 


Gen. C. C. Jamieson, vice-president of 
the G. W. Goethals Co., Inc., has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Beaver Board Company, and 
will be in full charge of the manage- 
ment of the company and its subsidiaries. 
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If he’s a subscriber you 
know he’s a farmer 


If the advertiser uses farm papers, he wants to reach 
farmers. He should not be required to pay for 
several thousand circulation among backyard gar- 
deners, small-townsmen and other nondescripts. 


In the first place, these are indifferent and occa- 
sional readers. But more than anything else, the 
advertiser never can hope to sell them farm machin- 
ery and equipment, building materials, automobiles 
and the other things that real farmers buy. 


For that reason, representatives of 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
are prohibited from seeking subscriptions in towns 
and cities. Confining their selling effort to actual 
farmers, they drive R. F. D. routes and section line 
roads, calling at every farm home. 


This is the type of circulation that produces low- 
cost-per-inquiry results. It is the kind 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
has to sell. May we supply you with data about 
the medium and the market? 


(OKLAHOMA 





CARL WILLIAMS, Editor 
EDGAR T. BELL, Adv. Mgr., Oklahoma City 


CIRCULATION 129,330 


A. B. C, Statement, December, 1920 


National Representatives 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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. mise in these matters. The con- 
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open to suspicion.” Ard all the 
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Sunkist Making Survey on 
Wrapper Question 
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bring another element into thé 
problem. Just how much credit 
should be extended? The wise 
salesman covers his own tracks in 
the latter case. 

“Allow these people to go as high 
as ten thousand and then see me,” 
said a certain careful road man to 
his firm. “I will be responsible 
up to that amount. But when they 
reach the figure, if they have not 
setiled in full- or shown a dis- 
position to do so, call me into con- 
ference. I want to know, and I 
can’t keep track myself.” 

After a certain period, the 
credit manager called this sales- 
man in. 

“Seven thousand dollars on the 
X. people,” he said, with a grim 
smile, “and nothing doing. They 
have written in and said they 
would attend to it—but time is 
passing.” 

When the salesman next called 
on this house he had an interview 
with the president. 

“Look here,” said he, “you can 
help me a lot. I like you folks 
and want to see present relation- 
ships continued. You need us, and 
we need you. Your account is 
now seven thousand and the book- 
keeper tells me that nothing has 
been done on it. This sort of 
thing puts me in a bad light at 
the office.” 

A check was drawn up for the 
full amount, then and there. 

In matters of money, frankness 
is the only known policy. But the 
gravest peril to business is the 
salesman who looks upon it 
lightly, who is forever finding 
excuses for customers who do not 
pay promptly or whose credit is 
not officially set and established. 

Every salesman should consti- 
tute himself a personal credit 
manager. It is something he owes 
himself as well as his firm, 


Simmons with Hanan & Son 


Harry Simmons, until recently adver- 
tising manager of O’Connor & Goldberg 
shoe stores, Chicago, has taken a similar 
position with Hanan & Son in the same 
city. 


lemons, is makin survey to deter- 
mine the value o cueian these two 
products in printed paper. The survey 
is in connection with a proposed reduc- 
tion of packing costs by shipping fruit 
either unwrapped or in plain unprinted 
wrappers. 

The survey so far shows that different 
markets vary widely on this question. 
It is seemingly largely one of whether 
the housewife orders her groceries by 
telephone, when she is more likely to 
receive wrapped fruit, or whether she 
takes her market basket and goes to 
market to pick out her own fruit and 
is not so likely to demand the assurance 
of Sunkist on the wrapper. 

Reports from trial shipments of un- 
wrapped fruit have not been encourag- 
ing, the Exchange reports, since most 
buyers seem to think that the fruit has 
not been packed as carefully as usual 
and demand it at a lower price. 


C. W. Weaver with Century 
Advertising Service 


. W. Weaver, who for the past four 
tiie has been associated with the 
Hearst newspapers in New York and 
the South, has joined the sales staff of 
the Century Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York. 

Ray H. Finger has been appointed 
secretary-manager of the Cleveland, O., 
Advertising Club, succeeding Lincoln G. 
Dickey. 


Paul Findlay with Honig- 
“ ™ 
Cooper Company 
Paul Findlay, recently merchandising 
lecturer for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, “Sunkist” oranges, etc., 
has joined the a Cooper Company, 
San Francisco. rt. Findlay will be en- 
gaged in a and merchandising 
work for this agency for the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers, and the 
Pear Exchange. 


New Advertiser with Vander- 
hoof Agency 


The Chicago National Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, specializing in poli- 
cies in Illinois and adjoining States, ae 
placed its advertising account with 
derhoof & Company. Full pages - 
Chicago and Middle-Western newspapers 
will be used. 


Gen. C. C. Jamieson to Direct 
Beaver Board Company 


Gen. C. C. Jamieson, vice-president of 
the G. W. Goethals Co., Inc., has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Beaver Board Company, and 
will be in full charge of the manage- 
ment of the company and its subsidiaries. 
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If he’s a subscriber you 
know he’s a farmer 


If the advertiser uses farm papers, he wants to reach 
farmers. He should not be required to pay for 
several thousand circulation among backyard gar- 
deners, small-townsmen and other nondescripts. 


In the first place, these are indifferent and occa- 
sional readers. But more than anything else, the 
advertiser never can hope to sell them farm machin- 
ery and equipment, building materials, automobiles 
and the other things that real farmers buy. 


For that reason, representatives of 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
are prohibited from seeking subscriptions in towns 
and cities. Confining their selling effort to actual 
farmers, they drive R. F. D. routes and section line 
roads, calling at every farm home. 


This is the type of circulation that produces low- 
cost-per-inquiry results. It is the kind 

The Oklahoma Farmer- Stockman 
has to sell. May we supply you with data about 
the medium and the market? 


(OKLAHOMA 





CARL WILLIAMS, Editor 
EDGAR T. BELL, Adv. Mgr., Oklahoma City 


CIRCULATION 129,330 


A. B. C, Statement, December, 1920 


National Representatives 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Regarding 
Daily Newspaper 
Advertising in Canada 


N Canada, everybody in or near the ur- 
ban centers, reads one or more Daily 
Newspapers. 


Distributors, Jobbers and Retailers are all 
Daily Newspaper readers. They have to 
be in order to keep up with the commercial 
news, if for no other reason. 


Daily Newspaper advertising gets rapid- 
fire action. You can change your copy to 
meet changed conditions, making one sort 
of appeal in one “newspaper circle” and a 
different one in another. You can suit your 
appeal to local needs, running heavy where 
results are most important, and light where 
not so vital. 


Daily Newspaper advertising is almost 
universal in its appeal; it can be concen- 
trated; it is flexible. 


The Daily Newspapers 





of Canada 


are the “media” of overwhelming potency 
where the people are to be reached. No 
great mediums of general circulation com- 
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pete with the Daily Newspapers in Canada. 
Thousand for thousand of circulation Daily 
Newspaper advertising rates are lower than 
in the United States. 





















There are many instances of notable suc- 
; cesses won by U. S. firms through Daily 
Newspaper advertising in Canada. One 
Daily Newspaper alone carries the accounts 
of over one hundred and twenty-five satis- 
fied U. S. customers. 


The Daily Newspapers listed below cover 
fifteen cities and their outlying districts and 
reach a combined population of 1,721,872 
people. Each is a leader in thought and 
influence within its circle. 








Write direct to these Newspapers or ask 
your Advertising Agency for data concern- 
ing them. 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 














Popu- Popu- 
Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 
Charlottetown, | 12,000|M. & E. Guardian | St. Catharines, Ont./ 19,860) E. Standard 
P. E. I. & Examiner St. Thomas, Ont. 20,000] E. Times-Journa) 
St. John, N. B. | 64.305 |M. & ©. Telegraph winnipeg, Man. _|196,947| M.& E. Free Press 
mes E. Tribune 
Montreal, Que./801.316) M. Gasstte | Regina, Sask. 42,000] M. Leader 
< %. Fos 
; let! 
Queber, Que, 116,850) 8 Leann Saskatoon, Sask. | 31,364] M. & E. Star & 
Sherbrooke,Que.| 23,493|E. LaTribune Phoenix 
Hamilton, Ont. |110,137/E, Herald Calgary, Alt. 75.000) 5B. Herald 
Kingston, Ont.| 23,700/%. British Whig |Bdmonton, Alt. 65,000] E. Journal 
London, Ont. 60,000) M. & BE. Advertiser|Victoria, B. C. 60,000] M. Colonist 
M. & E. Free Press E. Times 




















Spend 10% of your U.S. advertising ap- 
propriation in Canada—beginning at once! 


























Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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When You Want Information 
About Rochester — 


Ask The Times-Union 


Whether you want to know the poten- 
tial Rochester market for fresh ocean 
fish or the number of bald headed men 
—our Service Department will get the 
information for you. 


We know the Rochester territory from 
A to Z. Our Service Department is 
maintained for you. 


Call on us when you want facts and 
figures pertaining to any phase of the 


profitable Rochester market. (Pop. 
295,580—1920 Census.) 


A prominent Boston Agency recently wrote: 
* * * “The information you have given us is 
just what we wanted and we can assure you 
that it is very much appreciated.” 
The Rochester Times-Union is the leading paper. 


Largest circulation. Lowest Milline Cost. 
76.9 Per Cent. Local. 


Rochester 
Times-Union 


First in Its Field 
Circulation (A. B.C.) 64,018 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 


334 Fifth Ave., New York----122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
305 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 
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What Becomes of Your Old 


Drawings? 


Suggestions of a Constructive Character for the Filing and Rehabilitation 
of Used Original Advertising Illustrations 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HAT becomes of the illus- 

trations of all kinds, used 
for magazine, newspaper and 
booklet work, once they have been 
engraved and belong to yester- 
day’s obsolete campaign? 

Have you a filing system for 
them? 

Do you “throw them away,” as 
being of no possible future use? 

Are they kept, hit-and-miss, 
without system, in the belief that 
they might be wanted some day 
or other? 

As a general rule, it is recom- 
mended that such original illus- 
trations be methodically filed for 
periods of not more than five 
years, then weeded out by some- 
one thoroughly familiar with their 
individual importance. 

But they bulk quickly and will 
soon clutter the most commodious 
files. In one advertising year a 
schedule can provide for an end- 
less stream of odds and ends, 
from oil paintings, large in size, 
to a heterogeneous assortment of 
little initials, borders, lettered 
captions and headlines. 

Fifteen years ago a concern 
manufacturing an office bookkeep- 
ing appliance issued what was 
then, and is now, a classic in 
booklets on the history and ro- 
mance of clerical work from the 
era of the hieroglyphic cut in 
stone. 

It was a fifty-page book, hand- 
somely put together and a notable 
feature was a_ collection of 
authentic pen-and-ink illustrations 
drawn by a master at that sort 
of thing. In collaboration with 
the writer of the book this artist 
had visited museums, libraries and 
antique shops in search of data 
that could not be questioned. 
There were more than forty origi- 
nal drawings, into each of. which 
had been put many hours of study 
and scientific investigation. They 





traced bookkeeping, the progress 
of man and mathematics from the 
Stone Age down through centuries. 
It was a costly series to produce. 

This book, when published, was 
a valuable piece of advertising. 
Many editions were printed and 
then there was a lull. It was al- 
most forgotten. All plates and 
electrotypes were “junked.” 

A year ago a new sales manager 
sensed that it would be highly 
profitable to reissue that famous 
book. He had been examining 
some venerable records and came 
across a copy of the volume, It 


was faded, torn, yellow. All 
other copies had long since dis- 
appeared. 


The text was brought up to date 
and then the disturbing discovery 
made that it would be impractical 
to make new line cuts direct from 
the illustrations in the book. 
They had been printed on porous 
stock and the details had filled in. 
Good, clean engravings were out 
of the question. 


ORIGINALS USED FOR BOOKLET YEARS 
AFTER 


The sales manager then began a 
search for the original illustra- 
tions. They were at last located, 
filed away in an old cabinet, and 
neatly wrapped in heavy manila 
paper. Someone, years before, 
had been far-sighted. The origi- 
nals were as good as new. Plates 
were made from them for the 
eighteenth edition of the book. To 
duplicate the pictures by another 
artist would have meant an al- 
most prohibitive expenditure. 

Here was a case demonstrating 
the wisdom of filed originals. The 
one set of drawings repaid the 
department for all its system and 
trouble. 

There are many methods of 
filing. Perhaps the best, and with 
the least complications, is a bat- 
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tery of unit cabinets of uniform 
size containing wide drawers that 
slide out easily on little rollers. 

These drawers contain the pic- 
torial output for one advertising 
year. There are separate compart- 
ments for each branch of work. 
One set will be devoted to busi- 
ness paper illustrations, another 
to booklet designs, still others for 
magazine copy, posters, street- car 
cards, displays, lettering, experi- 
mental work. 

At the expiration of a year, 
large bundles of these various de- 
partments are collected and stored 
away. One prominent advertiser 
keeps the overflow in a _ store- 
house. Within a comparatively 
short space of time he can locate 
a design he may have used twenty 
years back. 

A certain type of illustration is 
short lived. Any department is 
conscious of it when it is drawn. 
Such perishable drawings do no 
more than te clutter up a file. 
They had best be discarded shortly 
after their actual appearance in 
publications. 

The cardboards and papers upon 
which the artist works are apt to 
turn yellow when long exposed to 
light, and, therefore, files, cabinets 
or shelves should provide for this 
exigency. 

All aniline paintings disintegrate 
as to color values. No original, 
destined to long life and many 
utilities through the years, should 
be done in aniline. 

Light also weakens certain 
water-color pigments. Keep color 
originals away from the sun- 
shine—indeed, from all daylight. 

Pen drawings made over “salt 
prints” last no longer than a week 
if exposed to light. The chemical 
composites used on this paper turn 
it “dark,” until engraving would 
be impossible. Nor can anything 
be done to prevent this. Time is 
the deciding factor always. It 
simply means “bleaching” it out 
again, when the original is 
required. 

Drawings should not be rolled. 

Chinese white, used in connec- 
tion with pen-and-ink illustrations 
or mechanical subjects, grows dull 
and yellow with age, to the extent 
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that it will actually reproduce, 
when put before the camera; or 
it will “crack off” in places, which 
is worse still. The artist who 
falls into the habit of using water- 
color white on his originals is 
simply inviting trouble. 

Filing original drawings can_be 
made an economic process. For 
the time being it may not appear 
that they will ever be of any use 
again, but the unexpected often 
happens. It is putting one origi- 
nal to work in a dozen different 
places and for as many purposes 
that cuts down the original cost, 
and makes it seem trivial indeed. 


Salt Lake’s Advertising 


Ordinance 

Advertising that is deceptive and mis- 
leading is made unlawful in Salt Lake 
City by an ordinance which has just 
been passed by the City Commission at 
the request of the Salt Lake Advertis- 
ing Club. The measure was supported 
by many prominent merchants and 
others. 

The ordinance has three distinct 
features. One prohibits false or fraudu- 
lent advertising in a general way, 
another deals with the failure of dealers 
to disclose the true character of the 
article advertised, while the third re- 
lates to the advertising of merchandise 
known as “seconds.” Under the ordi- 
nance dealers must not advertise in such 
a way as to give the impression that they 
are private parties, All second-hand 
merchandise or merchandise that is 
blemished or below par in any way 
must be so described when offered for 
sale. 


A. C. Saunders with Cincinnati 
Agency 


A. C. Saunders, who has been a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Com- 


mercial Tribune, Cincinnati, for more 
than five years, has become a member of 
The Prather-Allen Advertising Com- 
pany of that city. 


Louisville Farm Paper Appoint- 


ment 
Tom Starks has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Farmers Home 
Journal, Louisville. He is succeeded by 
Paul Thomas, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Kentucky Oil World. 


H. E. Smith with Snitzler- 


Warner 
Herbert E. Smith, recently with the 
George Batten Compan New York, 
has joined the staff ~ i the Snitzler- 
Warner Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 
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Not how much— 
but how weil” 


HE policy on which this agency 

was founded — namely that of serv- 

ing only a few accounts in order to 
serve them better—has proved so satis- 
factory that neither our clients nor our- 
selves would willingly see it changed. 


Necessarily, then, even the few new 
accounts that the future may bring us can 
be added only after the basic problems of 
old clients have been mastered. 


It has been more than a year since our 
latest client came to us; it may be longer 
before our next connection is made. But 
we are ready now to apply what we believe 
to be some unique advantages in agency 
service to the handling of a new problem. 


Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


Our present clients are: 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Jouns-MAanvVILLE,. INCORPORATED 
WrstTern E.ectrric Co, 
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OU often see people getting on or off a street 


Do you realize that the same action is taking pla 
ners all over the United States and being repeated e1 


The street cars of the United States carry Fourteen Bi 
annually, which is fourteen times the number carrie 


Try to visualize 14,500,000,000 riders. It is a diffiaathi 
fails to get the right perspective on street car adv 


If the street cars had the display racks, but carried nq@jris i 


rack before you would say, ““Wouldn’t it be great iffh 
STREET RAILWA 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Borland Building 
Chicago 
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at the same time on tens of thousands of street cor- 


@ minute during the busy hours of the day and night? 


i@Five Hundred Million (14,500,000,000) passengers 
ie@ all the other railways combined (1,109,000,000). 


iffid thing to do—that’s why an advertiser occasionally 
sing. 


@ris in them, how long would you gaze at the empty 
iffould put my advertisement there’? 


DVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
eMmilding Monadnock Building 
San Francisco 
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750,000 MEN 


A CONCENTRATED MARKET 








If men alone buy and use your 
products why waste advertising 
dollars on women and children. 


You can reach through 


{niumBiA 750,000 active 
men, living and working in cities 
where big business is done, for 
less than you now pay to reach 
scattered, miscellaneous men, 
women and children. 


750,000 MEN—A MARKET 


Write for information 


[OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 





WARREN KELLY, Adv. Director SEARS & IRVING, West. Represent 
105 West 40th Street, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 











The Dominating Factor in 
East Indian Trade 


Importance of the Native Indian Not to Be Overlooked 


By W. G. 


OE of the notable examples of 
successful merchandising and 
advertising in India is that of a 
big American drug company. 
Prior to the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, this company had a 
most successful salesman in 
charge of its Indian work—a man 
who had lived in India for many 
years. Realizing the importance 
of selling direct to the native, in 
order to obtain a considerable vol- 
ume of trade, he spent a large 
percentage of his time in the ba- 
zaars and boutiques. Like a num- 
ber of other manufacturers who 
have succeeded in selling in India, 
the plan of his organization was 
not merely to sell the merchant. 
They went further. By securing 
the active co-operation of the na- 


tive press they indirectly influ- 


enced the constantly growing 
orders that the merchant placed 
and at the same time reached the 
ultimate consumer effectively and 
economically. 

One of my personal friends has 
been in the Far East for the last 
fourteen years, most of the time 
in charge of large plantation work, 
extracting sugar from palm trees. 
A few months ago he decided to 
visit America. On his way over 
he stopped for some time in In- 
dia. There he met the representa- 
tive of an American firm selling 
a small article of wearing apparel, 
‘or rather trying to. This repre- 
sentative was of the opinion that 
he would lose caste or prestige 
or that it was too much trouble 
and not worth while to operate 
through the native dealer and 
merchant. After considerable ar- 
gument he was convinced that it 
might be worth a trial, and my 
friend Weigel led him forth and 
introduced him to some of the 
real buyers of India. The second 
merchant they visited, after due 
consideration, calmly stated that 
he had a lakh of rupees ($30,000 


Hildebrant 


approximately) that he was ready 
to invest in this line of merchan- 
dise, not a small sum for any 
merchant to invest. 

Both these manufacturers men- 
tioned have learned by experience 
that the native merchant is the 
big, controlling, dominating fac- 
tor in India’s trade, that he will 
buy merchandise, but is a keen 
judge of quality and value. They 
have also found that selling the 
merchant is not sufficient to win 
and hold trade. They have come 
to realize that, to sell India you 
must use India’s methods. For 
example, contrary to custom in 
most countries, it is quite common, 
perfectly proper and a compara- 
tively easy matter to secure the 
influence of the priests to boost 
sales. They are open to persua- 
sion and it is quite customary, 
when these priests have been per- 
suaded to use a certain article, to 
state this fact in advertising to 
the natives. This endorsement is 
wonderfully effective in native 
publications. 


INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH AND 
NATIVE PRESS 


In a country such as India, the 
advertising problem, like the sales 
problem, is complex and must be 
carefully considered and wisely 
handled. The representative Eng- 
lish papers there, like the States- 
man, the Englishman, etc., have a 
great deal more influence than is 
generally realized, as many of the 
native merchants read and speak 
English. The native press has a 
distribution of circulation that 
cannot well be reduced to figures. 
Copies of native papers are often 
sold and resold five or six times 
and are read and reread as long as 
they will hold together. _Expe- 
rienced travelers in India often 
remark on the interest shown by 
native readers of a month-old 
newspaper, received after it has 
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passed through numerous inter- 

mediate hands. 

THE COUNTRY OF OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AMERICAN ADVERTISING 


There is perhaps no country in 
the world that offers the Ameri- 
can advertising man the oppor- 
tunity that India offers, because 
there is no possibility of a sales 
organization reaching with any 
sort of personal solicitation more 
than a small proportion of this 
tremendous population. The only 
way to do it is by the proper use 
of advertising, which provides a 
short cut in demand-creation and 
by multiplying the salesman’s 
efforts thousands of times. There 
is an imperative reason, therefore, 
why great care should be exer- 
cised in planning and executing 
advertising in India. The same 
ingenuity which American adver- 
tising men have demonstrated in 
many fields should readily enable 
them to solve this problem. 
American advertising illustrations 
have long been without rival. 
While it is true that in beauty of 
design the French and Germans 
frequently surpassed us before the 
war, our advertising illustrations 
predominate in building up the 
impression of utility, service and 
satisfaction in use. Pictures are 
a language understood every- 
where, and this faculty of drama- 
tizing a selling story pictorially is 
of tremendous importance in In- 
dia. Proper copy appeal, well 
illustrated, has been a determin- 
ing factor in the success of such 
campaigns in the Far East as those 
carried by Parke, Davis & Co., 
Colgate, Wrigley and others, too 
numerous to mention. 

I have endeavored to indicate 
the possibilities of India as a 
market for American products. 
In this field the fundamental 
principles of merchandising and 
advertising are the same as they 
are in this country—the same as 
they are the world over. Given a 
product for which there is a de- 
mand, a careful study of the mar- 
ket, an honest, well-sustained 
selling appeal, properly backed up 
by carefully conceived and well- 
executed advertising, then success 
is assured. 
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Boiler Accidents Indicate Large 


Market for Replacements 


In an editorial entitled “Boiler Sta- 
tistics and Supervision,” Power, a pub 
lication of the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 
urges inspection and statistical investi- 
gation as a proper function of State 
governments to reduce the number of 
accidents which have brought on a sit- 
uation affecting the public interest. Re- 
ferring to the opposition to govern- 
mental supervision, this publication 
says: 

“How much this policy has cost the 
industries of America, and through 
them the American people, will never 
be known. There are no statistics of 
the number and ages of the boilers in 
the United States, of the number 
added and scrapped each year, nor even 
of those which explode, except such un- 
official and incomplete statistics as are 
compiled from newspaper clippings and 
other sources by private concerns. 

“According to the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
any, 1920 produced the largest num- 
er of boiler accidents of any year yet 
recorded; 652 against 550 for the 
largest previous year, which was 1909. 
The number of personal injuries, seri- 
ous and fatal, has fallen off, however, 
being 137 killed, 262 injured, 399 in all 
for 1920.” 

The McGraw-Hill Company says: 

“This data suggests that the replace- 
ment market could be stimulated by 
advertising to the advantage of the 
boiler manufacturer.” 


Minneapolis School of Music 
in Newspapers 

The Woodall & Amesbury advertis- 
ing agency, Minneapolis, Minn., has se- 
cured the account of the Minneapolis 
School of Music and has arran an 
extensive newspaper schedule to be run 
in the Northwest. Other new accounts 
secured by this agency are the Cole 
Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, manufac- 
turer of Pressed Steel Auto Lugs, and 
the Blekre Tire and Rubber Company, 
of St. Paul, Minn. 





New Sales Manager of Monroe 
Company 


W. R. Cummings has been appointed 
geaece’ sales manager of the onroe 
alculating Machine Company, New 
York. Mr. Cummings has recently been 
foreign sales manager of the Monroe 
company. 


Fire Underwriters Campaign 
from Howard Agency 

An advertising campaign is being han- 

died for the National , of Fire 

Underwriters by the E. T. Howard 

Co., Inc., New York. Newspapers are 

being used. 
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A Regular Racket! 


AS an attention-getter an eye-noise is just as effective 
as an ear-noise. A “Giant Ad” in your dealer’s 
window will tang the optical nerve with the same intensity 
as a six-shooter vibrates the tympanum. 


These are days when the greatest selling effort is 
necessary. Dealers are willing and anxious to cooperate 
with their manufacturers. You never had a better op- 
portunity to get publicity at the point of sale. 


“Giant Ads” 


are the Old Deer Slayer, Davy Crockett, Annie Oakley type 
of go-getters. They never miss the target. 


We specialize in “Giant Ads,” enlarged reproductions 
of your magazine or newspaper publicity. We make them 
in black and white or full color. We print long runs or 
short runs. Service is our creed. Write for samples of 
“Giant Ads” and rate card. 

We also reproduce and print facsimile size, enlargements or re- 
ductions of Letters, Forms, Maps, Charts, Engineering Drawings, 
Legal Exhibits, Code Books, Newspaper or Magazine Clippings, 
Price Lists, Catalogs, Photographs, Drawings, Paintings, or any 
kind of hand-drawn, printed or typewritten matter. Our specialized 
equipment for oreeacing broadsides and other large sheets is 
second to none. Write for our booklet. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York 
Phones— Madison Square 9676-9677-9124-10258 
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Street & 


Introduce— 


R. H. Johnston 


It is a pleasure to announce 
the association of Mr. R. H. 
Johnston with this com- 
pany as Vice-President. 

2 
Mr. Johnston’s earlier work 
was in the handling of the 
advertising campaigns of a 
number of the largest en- 
gineering and manufactur- 
ing companies. 

® 
Then he served succes- 
sively and successfully as 
Advertising Manager of 
the White Company, as its 
New York Sales Manager, 
and finally as one of the 
Vice-Presidents of that 
Company. 


His more recent work has 
been in the re-financing of 
a number of industrial con- 
cerns. 

@ 


We are confident that Mr. 
Johnston’s broad engineer- 
ing knowledge, together 
with his experience in ad- 
vertising, in selling, and in 
finance, will be of great 
value to our clients. 


2 


In particular, his familiar- 
ity with every phase of the 
automotive industry will 
be of exceptional service to 
our clients in that field. 





Street & Finney, Inc. (st. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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Finn 


(RH. Veh. 


171 Madison Avenue, Néw York 
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Real Leadership 


“While most papers show an advertising gain over 1919 
so far this year, those which have equalled the abnormal 
lineage of 1920 are less frequent. The South Bend, Ind., 
_ News-Times, is one of them, however; a fact not only 
creditable to The News-Times, but expressive of the 
excellent conditions prevailing in South Bend. . . - The 
local display advertising of The News-Times increased 
from 2,148,733 lines in the first half of 1919 to 2,953,205 
in the same period of 1920, and again to 3,301,822 in the 
first six months of the year. Evidently business is good 
in South Bend.” 
—Advertising Age. 
* * * * «# 


THE SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES for the first six months 
of 1921 showed the greatest gain in newspaper advertising of any 
newspaper in Indiana. 


Here is the Advertising Record for Six Months of Leading Papers 
in the State: 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Age) 


Name of Paper Advertising 1921 Advertising 1919 Gain 
Indianapolis News 8,393,692 Lines 7,780,818 Lines 612,874 Lines 
Indianapolis Star (a. m.)..3,389,010 Lines 3,553,233 Lines *164,223 Lines 
Indianapolis Star (Sunday) 2,951,388 Lines 2,713,244 Lines 238,144 Lines 
Elkhart Truth 1,783,506 Lines 1,843,928 Lines *60,422 Lines 
Evansville Press 2,858,898 Lines 2,483,201 Lines 375,697 Lines 
Lafayette Journal ......... 2,580,032 Lines 2,495,878 Lines 84,154 Lines 
Terre Haute Tribune 4,920,314 Lines 3,971,842 Lines 948,472 Lines 
Terre Haute Post......... 2,032,760 Lines 1,859,858 Lines 172,902 Lines 


(*) Indicates Loss 
And The 


South Bend News-Times . 4,427,514 Lines 3,406,813 Lines 1,020,701 Lines 


Business IS GOOD in South Bend 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 


J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher W. R. ARMSTRONG, Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Getting Dealer Distribution,When 
~ “Jobbers“Will Not Buy 


Makers -of. Kampkook Use Advertising to Sell. Dealers after Jobbers 
Had Decreased Their Orders 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HEN a product is sold en- 
tirely through jobbers, and 
the jobbers, because of tightened 
business conditions, begin to cut 
down on their orders, the manu- 
facturer can do one of two things: 
he can sit back and let the busi- 
ness slide, or he can find new 
methods of selling his product. If 
the product is a comparatively 
new one, and wide distribution 
for it is of paramount importance, 
the seriousness of the situation 
hecomes marked, especially when 
it is considered: that the manufac- 
turer has no salesmen to take up 
the burden, 
The American Gas Machine Co., 
Inc., of Albert Lea, Minn., manu- 


facturer of Kampkook, was faced 


with this situation at the begin- 
ning of the present season. After 
considering a number of plans the 
company decided to let advertis- 
ing pull it out of its difficulty. 

Kampkook is a compact, portable 
outdoor oven, designed to appeal 
to motorists and campers. It 
burns ordinary motor gasoline or 
distillate, and has several advan- 
tages over the ordinary device of 
this kind. Although it has only 
been on the market a few years, 
it has already taken its place as 
a leader among the company’s 
products which include portable 
lamps, flat-irons, © washing-ma- 
chines, etc. 

“When we started out to sell 
the jobbers at the beginning of 
this season,” said E. C. Jorgensen, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, “we found that they would 
not buy as they did last year. In 
fact, many of them did not buy 
at all 

“This in itself might not have 
been so serious if it had not been 
for the fact that we do our busi- 
ness entirely through jobbers and 
have no sales force in contact with 
dealers. So when the jobbers fell 


down we faced the prospect of 
greatly decreased sales, 

“It was absolutely necessary for 
us to increase our dealer distri- 
bution if we were to make Kamp- 
kook a big seller, If the jobbers 
were afraid of conditions we were 
naturally Compelled to go direct 
to the dealers. We had no sales 
force to do this, nor did we feel 
that we could go to the expense 
of hiring the necessary salesmen, 
inasmuch as we felt that sales- 
men would not pay their way 
with a comparatively new product 
like Kampkook. 

“We knew that motor touring 
and camping were becoming more 
popular, and that wide-awake 
dealers would appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of a good, convenient 
campstove. We believed if deal- 
ers could be shown that Kamp- 
kook was just that kind of article 
they would stock it. And so 
we originated our demonstration 
plan. 


TO CLINCH SALE OF PRODUCT 
ADVERTISED 


“While primarily we ‘were 
forced to do this because of job- 
ber sluggishness we had another 
reason. We felt that often the 
manufacturer refers an inquiry to 
a jobber without getting a sale for 
himself from the inquiry. The 
jobber’s salesman calls on the 
dealer, but either has some other 
favored brand to put over or 
finds that the dealer who has not 
studied the situation, likes another 
brand better. The salesman follows 
the line of least resistance and sells 
the other brand. We _ wanted 
dealers interested in Kampkook to 
get Kampkook first of all.” 

The company took space in a 
number of trade papers in which 
it featured the Kampkook with a 
number of telling sales arguments. 
Then, at the end of each adver- 
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tisement, it made its free demon- 
strator offer, which is the -crux 
of this year’s selling plan. 

The offer reads: 

“To any dealer who sequeste it 
we will send an American Kamp- 
kook, carriage prepaid, for thirty 
days’ free trial. Test it, examine 
it, demonstrate it. Compare it 
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must be simple and easy to_operate 
or the company- would not-be will- 
img to send it out with only a 
beok -ef ‘instructions. 

When the company made the 
offer it felt’ that if a reasonable 
number of requests was received, 
and that if, out of the demon- 
strators sent, only 50 per cent 
were retained, the 
campaign would be 





people as the American Kam; 


can Kampkook. 
This two 

flame which is instant 
wind can't blow 


Areractive stron in more than @ dozen big national 
users " 


ew « them? Ack kook. 

Kampkook Ki chansons ond folding handle fry pans or write us 

today for complete information 

Attractive folders, envelope stuffers, window cards, newspaper cuts. 
ie slides, etc. sent to any dealer on request 


Free Demonstrator Offer 


To any dealer who requests it we will send an Americ yy 
carriage prepaid for 3 days free wie ) 4 Tene be os it, examine 1 

strate it pare it with any cling @ 

Then if you decide you can afford NOT Stents the Kam Emphook 
return tbe sample at our expense for full credit 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 


Albert Lea, Minn. New York,NY @ 








TRADE PAPER COPY WITH A 


with any other outdoor cooking 
device. Then if you decide _that 
you can afford not to handle 
Kampkook, return the sample at 
our expense for full credit.” 
This is a liberal offer and car- 
ries no strings. It leaves the 
dealers under no obligations what- 
ever. There is another idea 
wrapped up in the offer -which. is 
as telling as the “free” feature. 
That is it shows that the com- 
pany has an abiding faith in 
its product and that the product 


Every Automobile Owner 
Is a Kampkook Prospect 


No other article in the entire sporting goods line appeals to so many 

pkgok. No matter what form of outdoor 
recreation the auto owner prefers, he has to take notice when the appetite 
talks. And for the tourist, vacationist and camper the shortest route to 
a big hunger-satisfying meal or a hurry up picnic lunch is via the Ameri- 


ure fire stove ser =o ene na mny hd = 4 Gives a clean blue 
y vequiowsd "eo any ah = perature common gasoline and 
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“FREE” 


a success. The num- 
ber of requests 
greatly exceeded ex- 
pectations, and to 
date there have been 
returns amounting 
to less than one per 
cent of the number 
of samples sent out. 
“i It has also been dis- 
covered that the 
sales on the sam- 
ples are netting a 
nice little profit over 
and above the ex- 
penses of operating 
the plan. 

In order to pre- 
serve the friendship 
of the jobber the 
company makes lit- 
tle effort to make 
resales direct, In- 
stead, it refers each 
dealer’s name to the 
jobber in his district 
and lets him get the 
repeat orders. This 
is indirect pressuré 
of the best sort. 

To get at the con- 
sumer the company 
is running advertisc- 
ments in a number 


ricnt tas, 
Price in US. 





FEATURE of general and out- 
door magazines with 
a national circula- 
tion. Inquiries coming in this 


way are referred to a local dealer. 
Thus the company is increasing 
its distribution without antagoniz- 
ing dealer and jobber. 

In connection with the plan the 
company is making very good use 
of letters. These are all sent out 
on illustrated stationery of two 
and four pages in size. On the 
‘first page, which contains space 
for the letter itself, is an illustra- 
tion of the Kampkook_ in. opera- 
tion, The other pagés carry pic- 
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tures of the Kampkook and other 
devices for the camper, a number 
of testimonials from satisfied 
users, and facsimiles of the covers 
of the magazines in which are 
being run the general advertise- 
ments. Each letter is good direct- 
mail matter in itself. 

When a demonstrator is shipped 
to a dealer a letter is sent to him, 
informing him of the shipment 
and asking him to show the 
Kampkook to his sales people 
and customers. It urges him to 
give it a liberal trial, and not to 
hide it on a shelf. He is also 
offered a selection of dealer helps, 
such as window cards, newspaper 
cuts, folders and inserts to go 
out with statements. When con- 
ditions warrant the company will 
furnish these with the dealer’s 
name printed on them. 

Usually, within ten days or two 
weeks after the stove has been 
shipped the dealer pays for it, 
reorders, or gives the company 
some other excuse for sending 
him another letter. This is always 
a personal letter to fit his par- 
ticular case. 

Often a dealer answers the 
trade-paper advertising by a re- 
quest for further information. 
These requests always get a per- 
sonal letter in answer, as many 
times the dealer asks specific 
questions. As a follow-up another 
form letter is used with a post 
card order blank enclosed. 

Not content to depend entirely 
on the advertising, the company 
decided to back it up with a letter 
sent out to a large list of hard- 
ware dealers, This covers much 
the same ground as the advertise- 
ments and encloses an order blank 
for the demonstrator. This letter 
pulled over $1,000 worth of busi- 
ness during the first week on sam- 
ples selling for $6.50 each, 

Of course, the advertising in 
national publications brings in a 
number of consumer inquiries in 
response to an offer of literature. 
In answer to the inquiry each con- 
sumer gets a letter, which says, in 
part, “Folks will put up with a 
lot of things when ‘roughin 
but most of us are pretty 


. 
when our food is considered. The 
Kampkook enables you to do your 
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own cooking quickly, convenient- 
ly, to suit your own peculiar taste 
and with all the cleanliness of 
home cooking.” It then goes on to 
recommend the complete Kitchen- 
ette, consisting of Kampkook and 
Kampoven, another of the com- 
pany’s products. The letter closes 
with an offer to supply Kampkook 
direct if the local dealer does not 
carry it. 

Another letter is sent out as a 
follow-up, which again urges the 
consumer to go to the local dealer. 
Each consumer inquiry is sent to 
a local dealer, if there is one in 
the town from which the inquiry 
comes. 

The company is thoroughly sat- 
isfied with its plan. It has proved 
a life saver at a time when a 
less aggressive policy would have 
meant a considerable lessened vol- 
ume of business. But perhaps its 
best feature is that it goes over 
the head of the jobber and makes 
the company independent of him 
and his sluggishness at this time, 
although, at the same time it 
holds his friendship. 


Newsprint Production De- 


creased in June 

The newsprint production in the 

United States for June amounted to 
62 per cent of the tonnage produced a 
year ago. It was 86,770 tons against 
130,380 tons in June, 1920, and 114,896 
tons the previous year, according to the 
Federal frade Commission. 
_ Shipments totaled 91,339 tons, exceed 
ing output by approximately 4,600 tons 
though this does not measure the de- 
pletion of stocks on hand held by pub- 
lishers. Shipments June a year ago 
amounted to 129,213 tons. 

Figures for six months’ output show 
moderate decline from that of a year 
ago, but indicate that output is just 
about keeping pace with shipments, so 
that stocks are not piling up at the mills. 
Six months’ output to Tene 30 last 
amounted to 615,448 tons and shipments 
from mills 613,582 tons. Production 
during the same period a year ago 
amounted to 759,624 tons and ship 
ments 751,003. 


Typothete Convention to Be 
Held at Toronto 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the United Typothete of America will 
be held at: Toronto on October 17, 18, 
19, 20, and 21. The tentative pro- 
gramme for this convention contem- 
plates-a wider activity than has been 
displayed at any previous re 
according to an announcement made 
the association. 
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For Every Printing Purpose 


ILL & COLLINS CO. manufacture and 
carry in stock the following grades of 


printing papers: 


MACHINE FINISH Super CALENDERED INDEX BRISTOL 
Smooth Finish, M. F. White 8. and S. C., White Index Bristol, White and Tints 
Flat White, English Finish Process Plate, White 
Colonial Wove, English Finish Tinted Art Book — ee 
De and Se Tints, Smooth Finish Cover .- o - “eo me a 
Suede Finish, Medium Finish ‘OATED Two SIDES 
Regal Antique, Antique Finish ee ee Dileol, White and India 
Extra Bulk, Antique Finish ne Black and White 
OFFSET Aramingo Bond, Whit - eng 
c -ial Offset, Whit e' . e Extra Strong Tinted Enamel, 
eemetere act, White MIMEOGRAPH White and Tints 
LaIp Mimeograph Laid, White Superb Dull Coated, White 
Imperial Laid, White and Tints and Tints 


Each of these papers is the best it is possible 
to make. In every case, quality is the first 
consideration. 


You are unlikely to have any printing needs 
which cannot be met by our product. 


You will be perfectly safe in specifying 
Dill & Collins Co.’s papers in whatever 
grade you may require. 


Send for signature showing the possibilities of BLack & Wuire. 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


<> 


Hicu GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 


140 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER BALTIMORE BOSTON 
Don’t forget the D. M. A. A. Convention, Springfield, Mass., October 25, 26 and 27. 
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August I, 1921. 
Office Memo 


Matthew C. Young, 

Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mgr. 

I am handing you herewith some brief data which I 
wish you would absorb and pass on to the business 
world, IMMEDIATELY. 


Somebody will thank you. 
P. bs ©. 


‘ns « & @ 


What Has Happened in Four Weeks 


1. The Federal Reserve Banks’ rediscount rates have 
again fallen, standing now at 5% and 6%. Money is getting 
easier and cheaper. 

2. Basic commodities, thirty-seven of them, (which 
include farm products, of course, since they are all basic), 
have jumped 27 points in value, on the average, standing 
now at 132 as against 105 July Ist and at 100 in 1913. 

3. This rising trend of farm products makes a sharp 
contrast with that of one year ago today when the big defla- 
tion began. As a result, farmers are moving their stuff to 
market and stuffing the “Jack” in their “Jeans.” 


For example, there were 66,926,000 bushels of wheat 
moved to primary markets in the month of July, compared 
with only 29,929,000 bushels soid in the same month last 
year. . 


* &¢ &» «€ © 


What this is doing for the railroads anybody can answer. 

What it is doing for the local merchant, the local dentist, 
the doctor and the horse doctor—ask them. 

What it will do soon for the manufacturer and distribu- 
tor, he will know “on or before” 30, 60 or 90 days. “On or 
before,” I say. 

But it won’t do much unless he starts now to meet this 
returning tide. 

* * *k * x 


Three things are necessary to Trade: 


1. The Need. 
2. The Money. 
3. The Mood. 


I. The farmer, who is the king pin.in this matter, 
surely has the Need... He has been out of the market for 
a year. 


[[I. He surely has the Money. He is cashing in tight 
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now on lots of things besides wheat, but he is not quite in 
the Mood to buy because he thinks he has been hog- 
swoggled of late and some farm leaders are still giving 
him bad leadership. 

III. It is the business of advertising to create the buy- 
ing Mood, the disposition to deal when a fair deal is offered. 
That is all the farmer asks; a dollar’s worth of goods for 
a dollar’s worth of grain. 

* * * * * 


My honest conviction is that those who start first to sell 
the farmer, while he is feeling flush, will get him, while 
slower competitors continue to wet their toes in the passing 
stream and then withdraw, shivering with chattering teeth, 
and wait for “better times.” 


The time is now ripe for the Courageous. 


Mr. Man of Business: 


Don’t you think Mr. Chapman has. said 
something ? 
M. C. Young 
** * * & 


Davenport, Iowa 
Fred’k L. Chapman, 
Editor and Owner, Better Farming: 

I want to congratulate you on your editorial entitled 
“Let’s Go,’ which I have just received and read. 

Ifa few more of our farm paper editors would put 
on their overalls, take their pencil, not their typewriter, 
in hand and dish out some good old-time religion like 
this editorial of yours, we would all come to our senses 


a lot quicker. . 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 


, 


If you would like to see that editorial ‘‘Lets Go,’’ or if you would 
like to know what WE KNOW about farm market conditions, address 
BETTER FARMING, 
141 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


Eastern Office: 1511 Times Bldg, N. Y. 
Manning Wake |. Mar. 
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No. 12—A little history of continuity 
advertising and results obtained 
therefrom. Published by permission 
of the advertiser. | 








THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
COMPANY 


“WEAR-EVER” 
New Kensington, Pa., Jan. 3, 1921. 


ASSOCIATION MEN, 
347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Atten: Mr. A. P. Opdyke. 


Gentlemen : 

Replying to your letter of December 30th, we 
believe Association Men is valuable as a medium 
for reaching not only secretaries of Y. M. C. A.’s 
and others interested in purchasing supplies for 
Y. M. C. A.’s, but also in reaching men who 
frequently serve on hospital boards of directors 
and who are interested in welfare work of vari- 
ous kinds. 

We cannot give you a definite statement as to 
the pulling power of Association Men, for as you 
know, we have never placed the kind of copy 
and checked up on results enough to determine 
this point. 

Cordially yours, 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 


C. C. Conner. 


BM :1/4 








These results are due to a combination of 
circulation value and the unique service we 
render our advertisers. Put this service be- 
hind your goods. Ask us about it. 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 





























Submerged Personality in Sales 
Letters 


“Writing to Order” Is Apt to Mean a Letter That Does Not Reflect the 
Writer’s Sincerity and That Consequently Fails to Do 
All That Is Expected of It 


By E. P. Corbett 


"T HERE probably is not an ad- 
vertising or sales letter writer 
living who has not often ground 
his teeth and metaphorically pulled 
his hair out by the roots after 
seeing, what he perhaps justly 
considered a masterpiece, dissected 
by an unskilled hand, revised and 
changed until its author recog- 
nized it with difficulty. 

“It is my business that is being 
advertised,” says the boss; “con- 
sequently I know better what 
should be said in an advertise- 
ment or in a letter, and also know 
better how to say it than my ad- 
vertising man_ or sales letter 
writer.” Every man to his trade. 


There are successful business men 
who are just natural-born good 


advertising men or sales letter 
writers. But these men are the 
exceptions. 

The successful merchant who 
has a pain in his tummy would 
never think of telling his doctor 
what to prescribe; he would ac- 
cept the dictum of his lawyer in 
a lawsuit; he would not attempt 
to build his own house or make 
his own bread. For all these 
needs he goes to one who, by ex- 
perience, education and knowl- 
edge, is qualified to know—pays 
for his services and accepts the 
product of his brains or hands. 

But when the successful mer- 
chant or manufacturer comes to 
deal with advertising or sales- 
manship on paper, how different 
is the case! Immediately the ad- 
vertising man is placed on the 
defensive. His first job is to 
write—not what he considers best 
for the purpose desired—but what 
he considers wii. “get by” the man 
who pays the bill. There is noth- 
ing dishonest about this, for he 
knows by bitter experience that 
if he acts otherwise, it only 
means that-his copy will have to 


be rewritten and he will be made 
to teel that he failed in the first 
instance, 

The really unfortunate part of 
this is that it squeezes most of 
the personality out of the written 
message. Just as it is largely the 
matter of personality that dif- 
ferentiates one man from another, 
so it is the personality of the 
writer that to a big extent makes 
a letter effective or ineffective. 
The biggest part of the iceberg is 
hidden under the water—the big- 
gest part of the letter is in the 
personality that is hidden between 
the lines. 


THE INTANGIBLE “FEEL” OF A LETTER 


It is personality that attracts or 
repels when one person meets an- 
other. The same personality is 
reflected in the letter. Everyone 
who receives many letters uncon- 
sciously forms a mental estimate 
of the senders. Some immediately 
receive the status of friends, even 
though there may be no expec- 
tation ever of meeting them 
personally. Others we feel in- 
different to — their words or 
offerings make absolutely no 
impression upon us. Yet others 
repel us—we feel their insincerity. 
Others, ‘again, are cold and un- 
feeling. ‘The proposition about 
which they write may be reason- 
able and good, but we have no 
desire to do business with them. 

Right here I might give an il- 
lustration of the latter class. 
About two years ago I wrote to 
one of the prominent members of 
the Better Letters Association. I 
was interested in their work and 
wrote a friendly note, inquiring 
about some features of it. The 
man to whom I wrote had pub- 
licly advocated getting the friend- 
ly touch in letters, making them 
human, in fact. I leoked forward 
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with interest to seeing what sort 
of a letter he would write me. 

When it came, it struck me 
cold. It gave me exactly the in- 
formation I asked for and was 
correct in every particular. But 
it had absolutely no feeling, no 
responsiveness to the little co- 
worker touch that had been in my 
letter. It was cold and courteous. 
It gave me what I asked for as a 
man might toss a dime to a beg- 
gar. Regardless of my efforts, the 
letter made me dislike the writer. 

That man was supervisor of 
correspondence for a large con- 
cern. If the work of the corre- 
spondents carried with it the tone 
the supervisor put into his own 
letters, who can say how much 
business that concern would lose 
in the course of a year simply be- 
cause the letters lacked feeling 
and drawing power? 


CONSIDER THE CUSTOMER ALL THE 
TIME 


Another instance. A sales let- 
ter writer was recently asked by 
the head of a big department store 
to write a form letter. There was 
to be a big. sale, and it was pro- 
posed to have all the employees 
send out letters to those whom 
they knew or had waited upon, 
telling about the sale. The let- 
ters were of course to be signed 
by the employees. 

The letter writer sat down at 
his typewriter and visualized the 
situation. He saw himself as a 
clerk behind the counter in that 
store. He saw the great prepara- 
tions that were being made,. the 
really good offerings that were to 
be given the public. Then he saw 
in his mind’s eye his customers, 
and reflected that many of them 
would appreciate having called to 
their attention this opportunity to 
save money. 

By this time the letter writer 
was to all intents and purposes a 
clerk. He felt the part—felt that 
he was about to perfom a dis- 
interested action from a desire to 
serve his patrons. In that mood 
he wrote the letter. He did not 
trim, cut out and correct. He 
did not eliminate certain words 
and phrases and substitute others 
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that he thought were stronger. He 
wrote hot from his heart and 
went right through to the end 
without stopping. 

Then—the clerk departed and 
the sales letter writer returned 
He took the sheet from his type- 
writer and read over the letter: 
with the critical eye of the sales- 
man whose first idea -is to put over 
the message. And the letter read 
good. It was a real letter; it rang 
true to the part. He was proud 
of it, because even to him it 
sounded as if a clerk had sent it 
in a friendly desire to do a good 
turn. 

The letter was submitted to the 
store executive. He read it over 
slowly and thoughtfully. When 
he had finished he said, “That's 
fine. It sounds right. We’ll let 
it go just as it is.” The letter 
writer retired, confident that he 
had written a letter that would 
go straight to the mark and pro- 
duce the desired results. 

But alas. The next day Mr. 
Writer was called over to see the 
executive, who spoke thus: “The 
more I read that letter the less 
I like it. It isn’t. enthusiastic 
enough. Now, I’ve written an- 
other that I want you to look at. 
It may not be perfect, but I’m 
satisfied that a combination of the 
two would be better than the one 
you wrote.” 

Mr. Writer then made this lit- 
tle speech: “Mr. Executive, when 
you read that letter over for the 
first time, you liked it and said 
how true it rang. Now, after 
many readings and much con- 
sideration, you do not like it and 
consider it lacks enthusiasm. Why 
do you feel so differently about 
the letter? I'll tell you. When 
you first read the letter, you read 
it merely as a letter coming to you 
from a clerk. It hit the mark— 
impressed you with its sincerity. 
But after that you considered the 
letter from the standpoint of the 
store executive. You are making 
big preparations for this sale. 
You are enthusiastic over it. You 
see big profits ccming from it. 
In that capacity the letter seems 
to you to lack the big enthusiasm. 

“You are right. The letter 
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doesn’t express the enthusiasm 
you feel. But the letter isn’t 
going to be sent by you. It is 
going to be sent out by clerks who 
are probably right now wishing 
in their hearts that the sale was 
over, for it means much extra 
and hard work for them. If this 
letter is to accomplish anything, 
it must sound as the clerk would 
write. If I received a letter from 
one of your clerks and the letter 
read as if that clerk were in an 
ecstasy of delight and enthusiasm 
over this sale, it would bring only 
a laugh. How many people are 
going to believe that your clerks 
are wildly enthusiastic over your 
sale? Very few. Those who feel 
the falsity of tone of the letter 
you propose using would unconsci- 
ously lose faith in the sale itself.” 

The executive saw the point of 
the other and modified his views, 
but the letter was none the less 
changed, and a half-ton or so of 
enthusiasm crowded in. Finally 
the letter met the august approval. 
The letter writer departed, hop- 
ing that no one would know he 
had any hand in the writing of it. 

This is not an unusual instance. 
In this case the letter that was 
sent out was not 50 per cent as 
convincing as the one that was 
originally prepared. The per- 
sonality was taken out of it. It 
was a literary concoction sent out 
with the idea of creating a false 
impression upon the public, rather 
than a letter that really expressed 
the justifiable pride of the clerk 
in a splendid store, his under- 
standing of an unusual oppor- 
tunity, and his desire to give a 
friendly tip to his friends. 

Every sales letter writer runs 
up against this condition. It is 
right that the man who signs the 
letter should decide its policy and 
the substance of what goes into 
it. Having made this clear to 
the writer, however, he should let 
the latter express himself in his 
own way. If the writer has a 
distinct personality, let him put 
it into the letter, just so it doesn’t 
obtrude itself in such a way that 
it puts the business itself in the 
background. 


Personality is elusive. A letter 
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may be poorly constructed and 
ungrammatical, yet personality 
can make of it a pulling letter 
On the other hand, one of thes: 
built-up letters, a letter wherein 
every phrase and every word ha 
been scrutinized and shifted and 
changed, seldom possesses real 
personality. Some concerns are 
widely known for the spirit of 
their correspondence. They make 
friends and inspire trust. They 
put personality into their letters 
and in time every. correspondent 
of such concerns unconsciously 
writes letters that always have 
that same personality. 


MUST NOT BE A LABOR 


The best letters are spontane- 
ous. With the best letters, the 
actual writing of them is the 
easiest and quickest part of the 
work. It is the forethought that 
determines very largely what the 
letter will be. Anyone can write 
some sort of letter. That is 
merely a matter of manipulating 
a typewriter or of dictation. Per- 
haps some will want to know what 


I mean by forethought in this con- 


nection. Just this, 

Suppose one has a very impor- 
tant form letter to write, a let- 
ter that is perhaps going to many 
thousand prospects. One can im- 
mediately set to work and dig out 
the letter, revise and rewrite un 
til it seems satisfactory. Or one 
can think the matter over very 
carefully from every angle and 
then decide to write the letter to- 
morrow, letting the matter sim- 
mer, as it were, in his mind until 
then. This is forethought. If 
this is done with conscious pur- 
pose, the subconscious faculties 
will be working all that time on 
that letter, even though the con- 
scious mind and attention is di- 
rected along other lines. 

The subconscious, or inner, 
mind will pull out from the 
pigeonholes of the memory all 
data that bear on the letter. will 
arrange and synthesize them and 
put them in their logical order. 
Then—when the morrow comes 
and it is time to write the letter, 
one will find that he possesses 

(Continued on page 117) 
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E’VE been pointing out how manufac- 

turers let up in their advertising (but 
not in their selling) on the fundamental 
reasons why people should buy: 


—how clothing makers, for instance, 
get tired of talking fit, quality, wear, 
high standards of workmanship, and 
right dealing—although the public 
never loses interest in these points; 


—how hat-makers, shoe manufac- 
turers, soap-makers, oil-companies, 
clock-concerns, etc., do the same 
thing. 

Perhaps you think: “‘It’s all right to talk 
about keeping the ‘old, old story’ fresh and 
interesting, but it’s quite another thing to 
do it.” 


That’s right. © So it is. 


John O Powers Co 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 


Advertising 
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Fifty Mediums— 


at fifty separate advertising rates, or ONE MEDIUM 


with an equal circulation 
At a Single Advertising Rate? 


“It makes no difference under the milline 
system whether you spend your money in fifty 
mediums or one medium—the publicity 
weight is actually gauged by the total millines.” 
(Benjamin H. Jefferson, Printers’ Ink, Sep- 
tember 9, 1920.) 


Y ERY good! Keep that in mind! “The good old days when 
advertising could be sold by the card—so much a card—Ah! 
the good old days—and a card might mean anything under 

the shining heavens—are gone forever,” said Benjamin H. Jeffer- 
son when he first advanced his plan for the use of the milline system. 

In one stroke he revolutionized the buying space—broke down 
the false wall of assumption and blind buying that had been built 
by years of using rate cards. 





All Right! Let’s Talk Millines! 


In July, 1921, the Standard Rate and Data Service definitely 
adopted the milline system thereby making the milline rates of 
every magazine and newspaper national property. 

The space buyer no longer buys with one eye shut. 

Right now let’s sit down and talk millines! And let’s talk 
millines and the American Weekly. 

In Printers’ Ink, May 12, 1921, Mr. Jefferson propounded and 
answered these questions. 

What is the reason for the milline? 

The milline for the first time reveals to the owner what he 
is buying. 

Where is the advantage in computing the milline cost over the 
conventional agate line? 

The milline cost discloses in one word the reader value of the 
advertising. 

Now Let’s Talk Facts! 

The American Weekly has a circulation of over 3,000,000. The rate 
per line is $5.00. The milline rate, then, is $1.66. 

To obtain approximately this circulation in the Saturday Evening Post 
and the Literary Digest (3,400,000) the milline rate would be $6.01. 

For instance—The Saturday Evening Post, with a circulation of 2,108,- 
923, has a milline rate of $5.10. 
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The Literary Digest with circulation of 1,300,000, has a milline rate of 
$6.92. 

The average milline rate for the two publications is $6.01. 

Compare $6.01 with $1.66. That gives the American Weekly \eader- 
ship in the weekly field. 

Now let’s look at some monthlies. 

The American Magazine has a circulation of 1,441,080 and a milline 
rate of $6.39. 

The Red Book Magazine has a circulation of 790,952 and a milline 
rate of $5.63. 

The average milline rate for the two publications is $6.01. 

Compare $6.01 with $1.66, the American Weekly Rate. 

And remember—the American Weekly gets there four times every 
month, fifty-two times every year, against once a month and twelve times 
a year for the monthly magazines. To get there four times with the 
American Weekly cos:s $6.64. To get there once with the American and 
the Red Book costs $6.01. 

Would you rather tell your story once or four times? 

Turn to women’s magazines. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, with a circulation of 1,859,025, has a milline 
rate of $6.33. 7 

The Woman’s Home Companion, with a circulation of 1,467,084, has 
a milline rates of $6.82. 

The average for these two publications is $6.575. 

Compare with $1.66, the rate for American Weekly. 

You reach these women once for $6.575. You reach them four times 
with the American Weekly for $6.64. Why not tell it four times in- 
stead of once. 





And Remember That: 


The American Weekly is a weekly magazine, with color pages, that 
stays in the home as long as any other weekly magazine. 

Just one more word. : 

The American Weekly concentrates its circulation in the following 
buying centers—New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Washington and Seattle. It is concentrated circulation on 
concentrated buying sections. 

We’ve picked well-known magazines in their fields. But you'll find 
that the milline rates compare well with the rest of the magazines and 
papers in these fields. Try it yourself. 

Lowest milline rate—concentrated buying power—long life—dominant 
display— You'll get all of those when you buy Space in the 4merican 


Weekly. 


The American Weekly 


Published simultaneously with 
NEW YORK AMERICAN LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
BOSTON ADVERTISER ATLANTA GEORGIAN 
WASHINGTON TIMES SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Over Three Million Families Read the American Weekly. 


“If you want to see the color of their money use color.”—A. J. K. 
A.J. KOBLER, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York City 
FRANK E. L. Gauss, Western Rep., Hearst Building, Chicago 
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Illustrated Sales Letters : 


NE REASON so many illustrated letters 
have proven particularly effective is that 
they have been printed on Foldwell Coated 
Writing, the original “Four Page Letter” paper. 


Invariably the recipient 
is impressed with the full 
merit of the product adver- 
tised—for there on thesec- 
ond and fourth pages it is 
strikingly illustrated while 
on the first and third the 
specific message is clearly 
typed. 


Foldwell, as a multitude 
of manufacturers have 
learned, is essential to dis- 
tinctive illustrated letter- 


heads. With its surface, 
exquisite printing is made 
possible; with its strength, 
beauty is made permanent. 
And it is especially pre- 
pared for typewriter and 
pen and ink. 


Many good ideas on 
individuality can be 
gained from our portfolio 
of Four Page Letters. 
Shall we send one to 
you? 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
872 South Wells Street, Chicayr 


Distributors 
in all 
Principal Cities 


Coated Cover 
Coated Writing 
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more good ideas on the subject 
than he had realized, and will be 
surprised to discover how much 
easier it is to write the letter than 
he had anticipated. This fore- 
thought is something that many 
have discovered can be used to 
great advantage in their work. It 
is, in fact, “sleeping on” the 
matter. 

How often do we decide to 
“sleep on” something about which 
we are undecided as to how to 
act? This practice is common 
because common experience has 
shown that in some way the ques- 
tion at issue is clearer to us after 
a night’s sleep. This is not, how- 
ever, because of the night’s rest, 
but because we have unconsciously 
used forethought and set our sub- 
conscious faculties to work. This 
is all a little away from my sub- 
ject, but it is a tip which I thought 
might benefit those who could see 
the difference between moonshine 
and a little-understood law of 
nature. 

To get back to personality. It is 
important to realize that it is not 
a question altogether of whether 
we will put personality into our 
letters, but of what sort of per- 
sonality we shall put. Every let- 
ter has some personality, good 
or bad. The manufactured let- 
ter which incorporates the ideas 
and beliefs of two or six persons 
has the sort of personality that 
passes through the world without 
ever making any decided impres- 
sion on anything. The cranky 
writer will be pretty apt to ex- 
press a cranky personality, dis- 
guise it as he may. The cold, 
selfish writer, whose only thought 
in the transaction is to get the 
money or the order: from the other 
party, will, despite his best efforts, 
impress upon the reader o1 the 
letter that frame of mind. 

On the other hand, the man who 
considers each letter another op- 
portunity to benefit and serve the 
party to whom he is writing can- 
not help but reflect that desire in 
his letters. He seldom says as 
much in words—that course of 
procedure is left to the one who 
really has no such desire—but the 
general tone of his letter drives 
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home to the mind of the reader 
the conviction that the letter came 
straight from the heart. That is 
the sort of personality in letters 
that produces the big results. 

It will be seen that it is impor- 
tant for any concern that uses 
letters to any extent to make cer- 
tain that its correspondents are of 
the right calibre. For it must be 
remembered that despite the most 
careful supervision and pruning, 
the correspondent is going to put 
a considerable part of himself 
into his letters. Therefore it is 
the part of common sense for a 
concern to be very certain that 
none of its correspondents has 
any undesirable traits of personal- 
ity that will produce an untoward 
effect upon those with whom it 
does business by letter. 


GETTING THE HOUSE TO THE 
LETTER’S RECIPIENT 


There is a certain atmosphere 
in the correspondence department 
of every concern. It is an atmos- 
phere that is bound to reduce all 
the correspondents to a more or 
less common level. It is the 
atmosphere that largely deter- 
mines the general tone of all the 
letters. It is the house personal- 
ity, which together with the per- 
sonalities of the correspondents 
goes to make up the personality 
of the letters. 

A man who conducts consider- 
able correspondence with ten con- 
cerns, for instance, can after a 
time tell by the tone of a letter 
just which concern sent it, regard- 
less of any other evidence. Each 
is individual to one who has for 
a time been closely in touch with 
their letters, Each invariably pro- 
duces a certain effect upon the 
reader of their letters, regardless 
of the merit of their subject mat- 
ter. And it is the difference be- 
tween the effects produced that 
goes to make the difference be- 
tween the reception accorded the 
propositions made by each. 

Fortunate, indeed, is a concern 
the letters of which have a per- 
sonality that arouses a friendly 
feeling of receptiveness and a be- 
lief in the sincerity of the writer. 
Those letters have a big edge in 
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the competition for business. 
They have a head start. Other 
things being equal, they bring 
home the bacon. 

Eggs is eggs and letters is let- 
ters, but a bad letter is more de- 
structive than a bad egg. The 
odor of a bad egg lingers, ’tis true, 
but a letter that antagonizes or 
arouses a feeling of distrust is 
never forgotten. A colorless let- 
ter is better than such a letter, 
for while it may be unproductive, 
it is not absolutely destructive. 
But letters with personality, the 
right sort of personality, are the 
letters that build business, cement 
friendships in the business world, 
and infuse into the prosaic details 
of day-to-day work the color and 
life that redeems it and makes it 
truly interesting and beneficial. 


Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce Sends Slogans to 


Business Houses 
The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, as part of its campaign to adver- 
tise Philadelphia, has sent out five slo- 
ans to all business houses for use on 
their stationery, and to hotels and res- 
pees for use on their menus. They 


“Philadelphia manufactures 52,000,000 
uarts of ice cream annually. 

“Philadelphia tools for os in metal 
and wood make a big hole in the na- 
tion’s production.” 

“Philadelphia makes 25,000,000 paper 
boxes daily. Articles put into them 
‘stay put’ until used.” 

“Make the sesqui-centennial an endur- 
ing monument to Philadelphia’s genius 
and civic progress.” 


New Baltimore Agency 
: D. Rose 
have started an advertising agency in 


Maurice Chessler and W. 


Baltimore, trading as Chessler and 
Rose. Mr. Chessler was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Hutzler Bros. and 
Mr. Rose was on the staff of the Deatel 
Advertising Service, both of Baltimore. 


New Account for Indianapolis 
Agency 
The Puritan Bed Springs Company, 
Indianapolis, has placed its account with 
Fred Millis, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. Trade papers and direct mail 
advertising will be used. 


Denver “Post” Apt Appoints Loren- 
zen & Thompson 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representative, New York and Chi- 
cago, has been appointed national adver- 
tising representative of the Denver, 
Col., Post. 
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New Zealand Proposes to 
Standardize Footwear 


The New Zealand Board of Trade has 
issued an outline of a scheme of stand- 
ardized boots. In connection with the 
scheme it is proposed to issue to all 
boot manufacturers in New Zealand 
who are willing to comply with the con- 
ditions set out in the regulations a 
license to place on the New Zealand 
market boots branded “New Zealand 
Board of Trade.” 

The maximum retail price will be 
marked in plain figures on the sole of 
the boot, and it will not be a breach of 
the terms of the regulations to sell at a 
lower price. The stamped price will 
provide for the cost of manufacture, 
plus a reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer and plus a_ sufficient sum to 
cover costs and profits in distribution. 
Where a retailer or manufacturer em- 
ploys a warehouse to finance him, the 
warehouse must be paid for services 
without increasing the retail price of 
the boots to the public, the idea being to 
reduce handling expenses to the lowest 
possible figure and bringing the retailer 
into direct touch with the manufacturer. 


Parker Supply Account with 
Hirschberg 


The Parker Supply Company, New 
York, now under the management of 
The }. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion, has placed its advertising and mer- 
chandising plans in the hands of 
Charles Austin Hirschberg, Inc., New 
York. Plans are being made for the 
merchandising of this company’s line of 
specialties for sheet metal workers. 


Bloomingdale-Weiler Has Anti- 
Prohibition Account 


Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia, is handling the 
advertising account for the Eastern sec- 
tion of the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. The campaign 
started in the newspapers of Pennsy!l- 
vania July 21. One-half, one-quarter 
and one-eighth page space is called for 


H. B. Muir with London 
“Advertiser” 


H. B. Muir, for the last six years ad 
vertising manager of the London, Ont., 
Free Press, has become financially in- 
terested in the London Advertiser, and 
has joined that paper as vice-president 
and managing director. 


New Account for Chicago 
Agency 

The advertisin for Oaras Apron 
Dresses is now being placed by the 
Snitzler-Warner Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency utdoor mediums, 
newspapers and women’s magazines are 
being used. 
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SALES MANAGER—“Is that man crazy?” 

TRAFFIC COP—“No, sir!” 

S. M.—“A felon or tender of counterfeit money?” 

T. C.—*No, sir, he is an honorable citizen with plenty of 
good money.” 

S. M.—“Then why the devil does he run around in a 
barrel?” 

T. C.—“He is the victim of ‘One-Paper’ Lists, sir!” 

S. M.—“For Pete’s sake! What does that mean?” 

T. C.—“Well, you see, sir, the newspaper he reads has 
about 15% less circulation than the largest one 
in his town.” ; 

S. M.—“Still I fail to see daylight.” 

T. C—“A number of manufacturers and advertising 
agents like to pick out just the largest news- 
paper in each town—it’s so easy and saves arguing 
and brain fag. Worse yet, they use the same list 
year after year. Result that half a city is urged 
to buy more nationally advertised clothes, hats, 
shoes, cigars, tooth paste, etc., than it can possibly 
use, while the other half runs around in a barrel, 

after , looking for a place to spend 
its money.” 

S. M.—“Gosh! When’s the next train back home?” 

T. C.—“Are you going so suddenly, sir?” 

S. M.—“Bet your neck I am! I’m going to see that our 
own list is changed for next year.” 


BUFFALO is emphatically a TWO PAPER CITY and 
one of the two is the 


Pan ol BUFF ALO TIMES ae 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Portland, Ore. 
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Specialists On 
Reaching the Architect 


Hard thinking has again come into its own. 
Doubtless, you are right now doing considerable of it, 
on your own hook. 

Dare say, some of it has to do with the architect. 
How to reach him, mayhap. 

But reaching for him, isn’t, by any means, getting him. 
There seems to be an abundance of various kinds of 
advertising, and merchandising specialists, but surpris- 
ingly few who specialize on reaching the architect. 
Leastwise with the kind of advertising and printed 
matter, that commands his consideration, and ends with 
his demanding the advertised products. 


It was exactly that way 16 years ago. 

That is why we then started specializing on reaching 
architects. We have been specializing ever since. It 
is surprising in this field, how modest an advertising 
expenditure can be made to business-build. 

Yet some notable successes to our credit prove this 
fact. e 

Whether you propose such advertising this year or 
next, the chances are it would be worth both our whiles 
to talk things over now. 

I will be glad to respond in person to your invitation 
for a talk together. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 





L. W. C. Tuthill, President 


1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Using Them Effectively 
in Advertising 


Facts and Figures Make Interesting Copy—Depending upon How You 
Serve Them 


By S. C. Lambert 


WHEN we went to college, we 
had one professor whom we 
loved, respected and always gave 
a fair reckoning when the re- 
turns came in. He was a tall, 
angular person and he taught the 
most uninteresting subjects. But 
he managed to mingle animated 
illustrations with dry facts and 
figures, 

When he wished to  visual- 
ize distance, for example, he 
would say that it represented in 
mileage a trip from San Fran- 
cisco to Miami, Fla., and half way 
back again. And then he would 
make a crude diagram of it on a 
blackboard. His method of teach- 
ing was steeped in fascination. 
We invariably saw his teachings 
in a sort of luminous mental pic- 
ture, 

Advertising is called upon on 
innumerable occasions to give 
facts and figures and statistics. 

But the manner of dishing this 
information out to the reader 
differs widely and is not always 
successful. 

There is but one right way to do 
it, and we rather think that our 
old professor has set a course of 
proper reader procedure. 

If set down cold, the average 
magazine or newspaper reader 
will not relish them. 

They smack too much of the 
schoolroom. 

Arithmetic is not the most pop- 
ular study. 

But the present generation is 
hungry for facts. This is being 
proved every day. It means a 
wise admixture of your ingredi- 
ents—those clever little human 
high-lights that relieve the high 
pressure of higher mathematics. 

The. Goulds Manufacturing 


Company, with the decidedly pro- 
saic and unpicturesque subject of 
pumps to discuss in advertising, 
has managed to show how sta- 
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tistics can be made the most in- 
teresting type of copy. For the 
picture theme, this one display 
swings widely away from the 
technical. We see a small boy, 
after his shower bath, drying 
himself with a big towel and 
going through all the agony that 
attends this procedure in Boy- 
ville. But his skin glistens and 
his little body radiates health. 


STATISTICS THAT BELONG TO PUMP 
ADVERTISING 


And now see how the statis- 
tician shrewdly introduces his 
facts and figures, while not at all 
appearing to do so: 

“Let the fact be stated: No race 
of people in the world uses soap 
and water so lavishly as Ameri- 
cans. Our doughboys discovered 
this ‘over there.’ So did their 
hosts. ‘Mon Dieu!’ gasped the 
French, ‘These Americans are al- 
ways wanting a bath!’ 

“No nation enjoys such bound- 
less facilities for cleanliness as 
our own. In what other country 
will you find a hotel proclaiming 
its ‘2,200 rooms—2,200 baths’? 
Americans use more than ten bil- 
lion gallons of water every twenty- 


four hours. A staggering fact— 
yet true. 
“This same American public 


consumes, according to conserva- 
tive estimate, more than 3,650,- 
000,000 cakes of soap every year. 
Ten million cakes a day—think 
of it!” 

Of course, these facts lead 
slowly up to the subject of pumps 
and the part they play in the 
American bath—a legitimate ap- 
proach from the copy man’s stand- 
point. 

If set forth bluntly and baldly, 
with no preliminary canter of 
words and minus the attractive 
picture, the reader might noi be 
so. willing to assimilate them. 
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The dish has been skilfully sea- 
soned to suit the average taste. 

Much of the National Electric 
Light Association copy is sta- 
tistical, but never in a labored 
and uninteresting way. In an ad- 
vertisement touching upon the 
“back to the farm” movement, this 
paragraph appears: 

“There are 6,500,000 families 
living on farms in this country. 
The arduous lives of 2,000,000 of 
these families have been made 
more endurable by the introduc- 
tion of electrical apparatus, and 
their labor problems have been 
partly solved by burden-bearer 
electricity.” 

Statistics applied to subjects 
that might not at first appear to 
admit of them have made more 
than one campaign notable. 


STATISTICS APPLIED TO THE HOUSE- 
HOLD 


A kitchen cabinet had an expert 
figure out exactly how many 
steps a woman takes in cooking a 
day’s meal. This was spread out 


into more comprehensive figures— 


namely, the actual number of 
miles a woman covers, cooking 
three meals a day, for three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year. 

The aggregate of these figures 
makes impressive reading. <A 
woman reading the facts would 
be more than likely to see that 
she was covering a great deal of 
unnecessary ground and_ the 
kitchen cabinet copy set about 
proving its point with all neces- 
sary proof. 

The same idea was applied later 
to a soap powder used for wash- 
ing floors and dishes. 

In the centre of an immense 
tract of floor space knelt a little 
tired housewife. And this great 
expanse represented the approxi- 
mate floor space she was called 
upon to go over in a year. It must 
have appalled more than one 
woman reader. 

It was not until a maker of 
foods for cattle spent five years 
collecting authentic data concern- 
ing the habits, diseases and death 
rate of cows, horses and pigs, and 
introduced them in his advertis- 
ing, that the farmer was moved to 
action. These facts were alarm- 
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ing. It often becomes necessary 
to frighten people into doing the 
right thing. 

Yes, facts are stubborn things! 

To get people to read them, 
and apply them to their own prob- 
lems is a real advertising issue. 

“IT have some facts and figures 
about diseases of the mouth that 
would put my tooth paste first on 
the market, if I could ever get 
enough prospects to read the ma- 
terial,” said one manufacturer to 
the writer, “but I have issued 
these facts in booklet form and 
in an advertising campaign, and I 
have every reason to believe that 
the public deliberately refused to 
go much farther than the first 
two or three lines.” If facts are 
unpleasant, and figures disagree- 
able, the human tendency is to 
turn sharply away from them, 
however important they may be. 
And many statistics are of the un- 
pleasant, the alarming character. 

With the greatest possible tact 
the Fleischmann’s Yeast campaign, 
launched with greater volume than 
heretofore, has tackled this prob- 
lem of essential statistics that af- 
fect the health of a community. 
Every line of it is heavily inter- 
larded with the more optimistic 
side. But paragraphs such as this 
must eventually make serious- 
minded folks think: 

“Each year, in this country, 60,- 
000 men and women under forty 
die of diseases which come nor- 
mally only with old age. There 
is no longer any doubt that faulty 
nutrition is one of the most im- 
portant factors possible for this 
shocking condition.” 

In its national advertising, The 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company often resorts to 
unanswerable statistics. “Within 
reach of your telephone,” runs one 
advertisement, “are more _tele- 
phones than may be found in all 
the other countries of the world.” 

It is easy to make a comparison 
of these figures and to sum up 
the great service performed by 
the company. 

Statistics, if wisely handled, 
make the raw meat, the bone and 
the sinew of advertising. 

For facts can’t be doubted or 
contradicted. 
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Printed by The Blakely-Oswald 
Printing Company of Chicago 


Bound by Brock & Rankin of Chicago 


Benjamin Allen and Company, itnc., 
wholesale jewelers of Chicago, bound 
their 1921 catalog in INTERLAKEN 
Book Cloth. This catalog covers 
everything from cuff links to eight-day 
clocks; consequently, its size necessi- 
tates a sturdy binding. To satisfy this 
requirement and, at the same time, to 
emphasize their own quality stand- 
ards, the Benjamin Allen Company 
very logically chose—INTERLAKEN. 





booklet or catalog bound in 


INTERLAKEN Book Cloth 
is qualified to convert a 

















tatha) glance into a careful study. 
@ Let us send you a copy of our cloth- 
bound booklet, “Getting Your Booklet 
Across.” It will give you some new 
ideas about insuring the productive 
value of sales literature. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. |. 
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A Good Ma 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 





To the City of Bigger Business 


Business isn’t dead or lost. It is simply sleeping. 

Potentially, every hamlet is a “city of bigger busi- 
ness.” Somebody in your line is selling goods there— 
somebody is developing new territory. The proper 
kind of sales effort will make that “somebody” you! 

Facts are vital. Unless you have a graphic picture 
of the territory covered you cannot route your sales- 
men properly or co-ordinate your sales and adver- 
tising campaigns. To guess is to invite disaster. 

A Ranp MCNatty Map System spreads the 
vital facts of your business before you in an easily- 
understood and never-to-be-forgotten picture. 

Thousands of sales managers and advertising man- 
agers are using RAND MCNA.Lty Map Systems for 
the following purposes :— 

Uncovering new business, checking salesmen’s 
calls, location of installations, weeding out dead 
towns, keeping in touch with dealers, analyzing 
buying tendencies, cutting traveling expenses, giving 
customers prompt attention, and as a danger signal 
on slumping sales. 

We shall be glad to discuss your own particular 
problem with you—either personally or by mail. 


Ranw MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


System Will Guide You 





42 E. 22Np Street, New York 








WRITE FOR MAP SYSTEM BOOKLET P. I. 8 
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The Story of Studebaker 


(Continued from page 28) 


able part of the result-bringing 
iggressiveness of Studebaker’s 
‘ountry-wide sales organization is 
lue to the close way in which the 
salesmen and dealers are checked 
1p at headquarters—also to the 
ompany’s ironclad restrictions 
which literally force the local 
lealer into the benefits that come 
from sufficient turnover. 

To begin with, no dealer is 
illowed to have any more cars 
than he can sell. He has to show 
the branch house that he has 
orders before he can get the cars 
at all. Suppose he has orders for 
two Light Sixes. He is shipped 
four because four make a carload. 
But when he orders more Light 
Sixes he must show that he has 
sold the extra two and give the 
names of the people who have 
bought them. 

In this way the branch house 
has a close check up on the local 
dealer. It knows at all times just 
about how many cars he has in 
stock. If he is not moving them 
the branch manager sends a man 
to find out why. 

Every week reports come in by 
telegraph to the sales headquar- 
ters at South Bend from Stude- 
baker dealers all over the country. 
These show the number of cars 
sold during the week, the number 
of live prospects and a general re- 
view of business conditions. 

If sales are lagging at any point, 
district representatives are on the 
job quickly to find out why and 
to stay there long enough to rem- 
edy the trouble, if possible. 

The day I was in South Bend a 
big bunch of telegrams had been 
received. All were decidedly 
optimistic and gave glowing ac- 
counts of successful sales, with 
the exception of one or two points 
in the South where the tobacco 
crop was poor. 

“And the chances are also,” said 
Mr. Biggs, in supplementing what 
Mr. Erskine told me, “that some- 
body is going to sleep on the job. 
We shall have to force things a 
little at those points.” 
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As showing the way in which 
the Studebaker branch houses 
force sales through the local 
dealer and co-operate with him in 
a constructive way, here is an in- 
cident from an Eastern town. 

The local dealer asked the 
Studebaker branch house repre- 
sentative if he would get a sales- 
man for him from New York. The 
branch man objected, saying there 
was no reason to go to New York 
for a salesman, as he probably 
would not want to stay away 
from there for very long, anyway. 

“But I can’t get a good sales- 
man here,” objected the dealer. 

The two went to lunch, and on 
coming out the branch house man 
tried to purchase a certain cigar. 
The young man at the counter did 
not have the one he asked for, but 
very skilfully sold him another 
kind. 

“There’s your salesman right 
there,” he said to the dealer. 

“But he can’t sell automobiles.” 

“We'll teach him.” 

The young man was asked how 
he would like to make four or 
five hundred dollars a month in 
place of the hundred and fifty he 
was making, with the result that 
he went to work for the local 
dealer. 

Three weeks later the latter, 
during a long distance telephone 
conversation with the branch 
house man over some other mat- 
ters, incidentally mentioned that 
the new salesman was a “lemon.” 

“He has been working for three 
weeks and has not closed a single 
sale,” the dealer said. 

“Well, you'll have to give him 
time,” said the branch house man, 
“but nevertheless I'll be down 
there tomorrow and see what can 
be done.” 

Next day the young man ex- 
plained to the branch house man 
that he had three live prospects 
for cars, but apparently “just 
couldn’t” close them. 

Together they called on one of 
the prospects and sold him the 
car. Then the branch house man 
said they would go to the next. 

“No,” objected the salesman. “I 
believe I can sell him myself after 
hearing your talk to this man.” 
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He made the sale. That was in 
August of last year. During the 
next November the young man 
sold eleven cars through his own 
efforts. 


SALES MUST NOT LAG 


When a local dealer has not 
enough salesmen to take care of 
the prospects properly he _ is 
obliged to put on others. If he 
lags, the company, through the 
branch house, is likely to hire the 
salesmen for him. There can be 
no loitering on the job. Nothing 
but high-pressure salesmanship 
must be applied. 

The branch house keeps track 
of the local dealer’s prospects and 
can check up on him whenever 
he falls down. 

It does this by getting from him 
a list of the prospects and confer- 
ring with him as to the progress 
being made with each individual. 

By this system it was ascer- 
tained by a branch house repre- 
sentative a few weeks ago that a 
certain prospect had bought a 
competing car. He asked the 
dealer for an explanation. 

“Well, we can’t get them all,” 
the dealer replied. 

“Of course, you can’t without a 
larger sales staff,” was the reply. 
“More salesmen is the answer.” 

Aggressive, “fighty” salesman- 
ship that never overlooks an op- 
portunity, never yields an inch 
nor fails to take a chance—this is 
the kind that is doing such great 
things for Studebaker in this year 
of grace 1921. 

The central office knows ex- 
actly what is going on all the time 
and can put on pressure here and 
there as may be needed. 

After the Light Six was ready 
for market, circulars and letters 
advertising it were sent to Stude- 
baker dealers all over America and 
Canada with instructions that they 
be mailed at once to all own- 
ers and drivers of Studebaker 
“Fours.” The direct-mail effort 


was timed so as to work in directly 
with the newspaper advertising. 
The response was immediate and 
the sales were surprisingly large. 

So much for what Studebaker 
has done. 


Some other big things 
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under contemplation for the com 
ing year were told me in confi 
dence. And they are big indee: 

“Satisfactory as have been ou: 
achievements up to date,” said 
Mr. Erskine, “we are only i 
shallow water, so to speak. | 
think we shall be quite a ways out 
at sea next year. We have certai: 
objective points that we think w: 
can reach just as we had in 1918 
when I told our directors thai 
during 1919 we would sel! 
$9,000,000 worth of cars. Ow 
sales for that year in cars and 
parts amounted to $9,312,283.88 
For 1920 we set a mark of nin 
and a half million and exceeded 
it by nearly four hundred thou- 
sand, paying $2,428,767.51 in ex- 
cess profits and income taxes 
We are passing our quota for 
1921. Of course you can de- 
duce for yourself that we shall 
expect to do vastly more next 
year. I am not boasting when 
I say we shall do whatever is 
necessary in the way of extension 
of facilities, advertising or any- 
thing else to bring this about.” 

I told Mr. Erskine of some ap- 
parently well-authenticated rumors 
of advertising activities in other 
automobile concerns. 

“That is interesting, indeed,” he 
said. “And if it comes out that 
way it naturally means that we 
shall have to go after things just 
that much harder. I believe this 
shows the strength of our policy 
of not committing ourselves for a 
long time ahead to any iron-clad, 
nailed-down advertising policy. 
You may depend upon it though 
that we shall do all we need to do. 
We have shown what can be ac- 
complished in having a worthy 
product and in fighting for it. 

“A quality product plus fighting, 
advertising and salesmanship is 
bound to mean sales—and mean it 
in just the proportion that the 
fighting is done. We think we 
know just about how much fight- 
ing we shall have to do to ac- 
complish our next year’s purposes. 
But we shall add to this as much 
as future developments show to 
be necessary. For, as I have al- 
ready said, we expect to get out 
into deep water next year.” 
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, \HE big painted bulletin 
of Larabee’s Best Flour 
confronts the housewife 

at the “New Market” in Cleve- 
land — just as the bulletins of 
the big tire manufacturers 
challenge the attention of the 
motorist on Cleveland’s boule- 
vards. 


It is this harmony of message 
to environment — this placing 
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In the Market Place 
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of outdoor advertising where 
it will reach the right group of 
buyers—that characterizes the 
outdoor advertising of Packer 
of Cleveland. 

Packer’s locations are the dom- 
inating locations, not only in 
Cleveland, but thruout Ohio. 
All of Packer’s locations are 
effective—all are “‘in the 
market place”. 


The Harry H. Packer Co. 


4810 Prospect Avenue 


PACKER @Q) CLEVELAND) 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Representing Poster Advertising Company, New York and Chicago; 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company, New York and Pittsburgh; George Enos 
Throop, Chicago and St. Louis; O. J. Gude Company, New York and 


Chicago; Poster Advertising Association, United States and Canada 
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Effective August Ist 


Wm. H. RANKIN Company 


acquires 


MURRAY HOWE & Co., Inc. 
Advertising Agency 


New York 


and 
Toronto, Canada 


The business of the two 
Companies has been merged 
and will be operated as 


Wm. H. Rankin Company. 


Wm. H. Rankin, Pres. W.D. Nesbit, /stV.P. 
H. A. Groth, Treas. R.E. Rinehart, 2ndV.P. 
M. C. Perley, Secty. 


50 Madison Ave., N. Y. 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Riggs Bldg., Washington Peoples Gas Bldg, San Francisco 


Associated with Chas. F. Higham, Lid., London 
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I asked Mr. Erskine if he ex- 
pected automobile prices would be 
reduced again this year. It was 
-ather a foolish question in a way, 
nasmuch as no manufacturer 
would commit himself for publi- 
‘ation on such an important mat- 
ter. But I asked it in view of 
numerous rumors about impending 
price cuts. While Mr. Erskine 
gave this query just the answer it 
leserved—namely: none at all— 
1e did say some surprisingly frank 
things about automobile profits 
that have such a vital bearing on 
advertising and merchandising in 
general that I am going to repro- 
duce his remarks here. 

“T think,” said Mr. Erskine. 
“that we are entitled to make 15 
per cent net profit on our sales. 
This is low enough when you con- 
sider that we have more than 
$50,000,000 tied up in our plants 
and raw material. This big outlay, 
from the very nature of things 
can only be turned once in a year 
and represents a+ permanent in- 
vestment. It is not like a stock 
of merchandise in which a jobber’s 
or retailer’s capital may be tied 
up and which can be sold during 
the year. 

“A profit of 15 per cent on sales 
is a fair return on our investment. 
If profits go higher than that then 
the excess either should be put 
back into the car in the way of 
more quality or the price of the 
car should be reduced.” 

“Do you believe, then,” I sug- 
gested, “that an advertising policy 
that increases sales volume ought 
to have a tendency to lower prices 
rather than raise them?” 

“Absolutely,” was the reply. 


Join Hutzler Bros., Baltimore 


Miss Amy Prescott Allison has joined 
the advertising department of Hutzler 
Bros., Baltimore, as editor of their em- 
ployee magazine, “Tips and Taps.” Miss 
Lillian Metzger is now connected with 
the advertising department of Hutzler 
Bros. as commercial artist. 


“Industrial Management” Ap- 
points H. A. Conover, Jr. 


Harvey A. Conover, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed iehen manager at Chicago of 
industrial Management, succeeding El- 
ner E, Smith. 
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Government Strengthening Co- 
operative Marketing Work 


The Bureau of Markets and Crop Es- 
timates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is reorganizing its work in the field 
of co-operative marketing. Lloyd 
Tenny, assistant to the chief of the 
bureau, has been designated to take 
charge of co-operative marketing activi- 
ties of the bureau and to arrange with 
the several commodity divisions for the 
employment of commodity specialists 
who are qualified in co-operative mar- 
keting. 

A study of the economics of co- 
operative marketing is planned by this 
bureau. It will also make a more thor- 
ough analysis of the extent of existing 
co-operative organizations, including the 
size of the business, the organization, 
machinery, sales, brokerage, etc. 


Will Advertise a Disappearing 
Partition 


The Kur-Ty-Tion Company, Cleve- 
land, is introducing to architects and 
building owners a disappearing parti- 
tion which in apartments is designed 
particularly to partition the space occu- 
pied by in-a-door beds from the re- 
mainder of the room. 

A direct mail campaign is now in 
progress. Architectural and_ building 
papers will be used later. The adver- 
tising is being handled by Lee E. Don- 
nelley & Co., Cleveland agency. 


Made Co-Editor of “Electrical 
World” 


Daniel H. Braymer, who since April, 
1919, has been managing editor of 
Electrical World, New York, has be- 
come co-editor with William H. On- 
ken, Jr. 

Mr. Braymer first came to Electrical 
World in 1915 as engineering editor. 
Two years later he resigned to become 
editor of the Electrical Record. In 1919 
he returned to the Electrical World as 
managing editor. 


Goes to Chicago for White- 
head & Hoag 


S. S. Hewitt, manager of the St. 
Louis branch of the Whitehead & Hoa: 
Co., Newark, N. J., has been appointe 
manager of the Chicago office. He is 
succeeded at St. Louis by J. H. Grosse, 
who has been with the Hess & Culbert- 
son Jewelry Company, of that city. 


Agency for Torrent Dish- 
washer 


The Torrent Utilities Company, of 
Cleveland, has placed the advertising of 
its product, the Torrent Dishwasher, in 
the hands of The Krichbaum-Liggett 
Company, Cleveland agency. A cam 
paign in business publications will begin 
in September. 











One Way to Break the Present 
Buyers’ Strike on Coal 


Straightforward Appeal through Advertising Needed Right Now to Avoid 
Possible Upset Conditions in the Coal Industry This Winter 


By J. G. 


S it mob psychology or what 

is it? 

Whatever it is, it has coal mine 
operators, the railroad men who 
‘ bring the coal to market and the 
jobbers and retailers who func- 
tion in the distribution of fuel to 
the ultimate consumer sorely puz- 
zled and greatly disturbed. Why 
is the public on a strike against 
the purchase of coal? 

Buyers’ strikes against particu- 
lar commodities have been won in 
the past, generally, as in the recent 
case of the youth of Boston and 
the Bronx against the festive but 
expensive ice-cream soda, because 
the subject under attack was not 
absolutely necessary to the exist- 
ence of the consumer. Even in 
some cases where the commodity 
was a necessity, such as clothing, 
buyers’ strikes have made them- 
selves felt because it was gen- 
erally possible to make the old 
suit do and supplement its short- 
comings with that “rags are royal 
raiment when worn for virtue’s 
sake” air which many found so 
becoming in talking of profiteers, 
war millionaires and the like. 
Such a strike is not possible in 
the case of coal. Of course, one can 
resift the ashes a bit more care- 
fully, but some new coal will be 
required every time. 

Various efforts have been made 
to arouse the public to the situa- 
tion... Dealers have sought to 
frighten their customers with the 
gloomiest of predictions, the coal 
trade papers have had columns 
showing that a rush of buying is 
necessary to avert serious conse- 
quences, and the operators of coal 
mines have warned that curtail- 
ment of production at this time, 
because of the supply remaining 
on hand, is calculated to bring 
grave troubles before snow flies. 
All of them have done everything 


Condon 


except advertise, and still the pub 
lic hems and haws and does not 
open the cellar window to the 
chute from the coal wagons, and 
the weekly production of coal! 
steadily declines. 

The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission has become so alarmed 
over the situation that Chairman 
Clark has made a special appeal! 
to the railroads and other publi 
utilities to increase their purchase 
and storage of coal. And there 
is real reason for his concern. 


COAL SALES ARE LAGGING 


The normal increase in con 
sumption of cdal in the United 
States for a long time has been 
from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons 
a year. The year 1914, like th 
year 1921, was a year of depres- 
sion. Nevertheless, in the first 
six months of 1921 the amount 
of coal produced and shipped ac- 
tually was 9,000,000 tons less than 
in the same months of 1914, seven 
years ago, and, in fact, less than 
in the first six months of any of 
the last eight years except 1915. 
It was 30,000,000 tons less in th« 
first six months of 1921 than in 
1913, 50,000,000 tons less than in 
1916, 77,000,000 tons less than in 
1917, 86,000,000 tons less than in 
1918, and 62,000,000 tons less than 
in 1920. At the present rate of 
output the total production of 
1921 would be less than 400,000, 
000 tons. The last year in which 
less than this amount of coal was 
consumed was 1909—twelve years 
ago. 

This reduction is in no sens« 
the fault of the mine operators. 
Some. unthinking persons may 
blame them because the price of 
coal is what it is, but that is a 
minor consideration at the mo- 
ment. More coal would be pro- 
duced if there was a market for 
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ss | School Days Comi 

is, and 

:« | School Days Coming 

: ne Thousands of boys and girls in every city, town 
stm and village of the United States will very soon 
appeal be trooping back to school. 

public r ss 7 

chases Think of the equipment in new suits and dresses, 
— shoes and stockings, caps and sweaters, athletic 
% supplies of all kinds—the food for all these 
2s thousands of lunches—the dozen and one things 
nited each youngster must have! 

Yee And nowadays these young folks know what 
ke the they want. Through the columns of their favor- 
lepres- ite papers, 

mount 

od ac THE Boys’ WORLD 
s than . 

a THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
ny of 

“bis YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
in the 

van in you not only directly reach a million of these boys and 
~ girls, but—with a proven effectiveness equalled in no 
oa other way—their parents as well. The boy-and-girl-field 
s than is decidedly worth while, when it can be resultfully cov- 


ate of ered in such volume as provided by the million quality 
circulation of this Trio of National Weeklies. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


wos Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
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Announcement 


Consolidation of Two 
Leading Oil Journals 


J b= Graffis-‘Sutton Publishing Company is pleased to announce the 
merger of those two splendid monthlies, PETROLEUM AGE and 
PETROLEUM, both of Chicago and both members of the A. B. C. They 
will be published henceforth under the title, “PETROLEUM AGE. 
including PETROLEUM.” fe 

Leaders in their field, and each enjoying rare popularity and prosper- 
ous patronage, it has been found economically advantageous for both 
readers and advertisers that these periodicals be merged and issued. 
henceforth, semi-monthly. Practical concentration of this kind is thor- 
oughly in line with the trend and temper of the times. 

Subscribers of both papers, instead of receiving competitive peri- 
odicals on the first of the month, with much the same news and leading 
features in each, hereafter will get one consolidated edition the first of 
the month, and another on the fifteenth. Duplication thus will be 
avoided, and the best features of both journals will be combined in each 
issue, while the editorial service will be twice as good. 

Advertisers will find in this consolidation quite as many and as 
important advantages as will subscribers. Each edition will cover the 
combined circulation of both journals, giving in effect two papers for 
the price of one. Service in the combined periodical on the first and 
fifteenth also will prove much better for advertisers than two separate 
advertisements on the first. The whole problem of oil field publicity 
will, in fact, be greatly simplified. Those who have admired these two 
splendid journals in the past will appreciate the added strength afforded 
by their merger, and will realize the unusual value of the new semi- 
monthly, PETROLEUM AGE, for advertising purposes. 

The annual advertising rates for the new semi-monthly, PETROLEUM 
AGE, including PETROLEUM, will be exactly the same as have been 
obtained hitherto for PETROLEUM AGE alone. ; 

The first issue of the consolidated publication will be dated Septem- 
ber 1, and final advertising forms will go to press on Aucust 25. We 
solicit the patronage and co-operation of all interested and engaged in 
the oil industry. 


Graffis-Sutton Publishing Company 


G. W. SUTTON, President W. H. GRAFFIS, Treasurer 
28 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Members A. B. C. 
We announce also the publication early 
in 1922 The American Oil Directory 
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it. It may be argued, and it has 
been on other occasions, that the 
absence of demand is no excuse 
for discontinuing coal mining. Peo- 
ple who express this thought con- 
tend that the coal could be mined 
and held in stock until there is 
sufficient demand for it. The the- 
ory is excellent, but the reason 
why it is not practicable is a 
simple one. Undoubtedly it will 
be admitted that such a plan 
would entail much larger stocks 
at the mines for a number of 
consumers than any one of them 
would require at his own plant. 
But bituminous coal piled more 
than twelve feet high becomes 
dangerous because of the possi- 
bility of spontaneous combustion, 
and to spread the fuel need of 
many consumers over the land- 
scape at a lesser height would 
require great quantities of level 
landscape which is not easily 
found in the rolling and gener- 
ally mountainous territory which 
is Home, Sweet Home to coal. 

Then there is another reason— 
also an important one. Say the 
miners did the stocking and held 
the coal till the consumers, large 
and small, were ready to buy. It 
is human nature that the con- 
sumers would all seek delivery at 
the same time and there never 
would be enough coal cars to meet 
the demand. 

It is possible, however, for the 
railroads and other public utili- 
ties, and industrial concerns, too, 
to buy large supplies of coal and 
stock it themselves, and that is 
why some of them are losing no 
time in following the suggestion 
of the head of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. By so 
doing they are saving materially 
on their fuel bills when business 
again revives, because with coal 
production at its present low ebb, 
many mines are selling spot coal 
at prices considerably below the 
market rates in order to keep 
their mines going or to dispose 
of fuel already loaded into cars. 


WHY THE PUBLIC DELAYS 


There are various reasons for 
the peculiar mental attitude which 
is delaying coal purchases, The 
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business depression, of course, is 
the outstanding feature. With 
factories generally, operating far 
below capacity, it is natural for 
their managements to hesitate 
seriously before committing them- 
selves to order large quantities of 
coal. Business, of course, is going 
to improve—no one questions that 
—but there is still uncertainty re- 
garding the amount of the im- 
provement and the question of 
financing also is a considerable 
element. 

So-called efforts to “stabilize” 
the coal industry on the part of 
certain United States Senators 
have also had their effect. These 
efforts were in the line of pro- 
posed legislation providing for 
greater publicity for mining costs 
and other data regarding produc- 
tion and distribution and a com- 
panion measure which would have 
given the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to make 
seasonal freight rates in the hope 
of increasing the movement of 
coal when the railroads could 
most easily handle it. The first 
bill was regarded as governmental 
interference with a legitimate in- 
dustry which would but open the 
gates for attempts to “stabilize” 
all others. The second was only 
one more attempt to reduce 
freight rates before the railroads 
have had an opportunity to re- 
cover from the Government stab- 
ilization as a result of Federal 
control. Both bills are now, at 
least temporarily, in the limbo of 
innocuous desuetude, the “pub- 
licity” bill having been recom- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after a brief appear- 
ance on the floor of the Senate, 
and the other apparently has been 
content to follow it to the same 
resort. 

Then again there is the linger- 
ing suspicion that the price of coal 
may be reduced again. Why this 
should be regarded as likely is one 
of the puzzles of the situation. 
The miners have contracts assur- 
ing them their present rates of pay 


‘at least till next April, and while 


there has been some talk of ask- 
ing them to abrogate the con- 
tracts, it is practically certain 
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nothing can be accomplished in 
that direction. When it is real- 
ized that labor represents sixty 
to seventy per cent of the cost of 
mining coal, the possibility of im- 
portant reductions because of de- 
creases in the prices of materials 
used in mining becomes more 
doubtful than ever. Bituminous 
coal, as it is, is selling seventy-five 
per cent cheaper now at the mines 
than this time last year. So far 
as anthracite is concerned, the re- 
duction has been only about thirty 
per cent at the mines, but in this 
instance the mine workers are 
able to boast that their rates of 
pay were fixed by a Government 
agency. The official tinge to their 
contracts apparently makes them 
even more determined to make 
no concessions. 

The next reason has to do with 
freight rates. The widespread 


agitation for their reduction nat- 
urally has coupled itself up with 
the coal industry, and many a fuel 
buyer has explained his failure to 
buy his supply because of the pos- 
sibility of cheaper transportation 


rates. For these, Chairman Clark, 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the principal authority on 
such matters in the United 
States, has declared that nothing 
of this sort may be expected. The 
railroads themselves are paying 
prices for coal which, according 
to the latest statistics available, 
average $4.40 per ton, or about 
180 per cent higher than in 1916. 
The advances in rates on coal 
have averaged nowhere near this 
much and the railways cannot 
afford to reduce the rates on coal 
when they are having to pay such 
high prices for it. 

If the public knew all these 
things, would it buy coal? Prob- 
ably, but the longer the delay the 
more difficulty will be attached. 
Contracts with both soft and an- 
thracite miners expire next April. 
The workers in the two branches 
of the industry recently decided to 
combine forces in negotiating new 
schedules. Neither one will be in 
favor of the wage reduction the 
operators believe vitally mneces- 
sary. Already the miners are 
girding for the fight. News of 
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their preparations is likely to be- 
come general public property 
about the time that the real de- 
mand for coal is at hand. The 
result will be a rush to buy and 
—soaring prices. 

AUTHORITY SAYS 
SITUATION 


WHAT A TRADE 
ON THE 


If ever there was a situation 
demanding advertising it is in the 
coal industry right now. The 
mine operators and the trade gen- 
erally recognize it. Commenting 
on it, the Black Diamond, a 
prominent trade publication, said 
recently. 

“Take the matter of legislation 
at Washington. Public support 
of the proposed legislation to ‘stab- 
ilize’ the coal industry can be 
based only upon the general igno- 
rance of facts. Does the public 
know that the price it pays for 
coal today, or will pay this fall 
when it commences to buy, can be 
charged largely against the cost 
of governmental interference in 
private industries? Does it know 
that the present high freight rate 
on coal is traceable to Govern- 
ment control of the railroads? 
Does it know that the present 
mine price of coal is inevitable 
because of the wages a Govern- 
ment commission gave _ the 
miners? 

“Tt is safe to state that the gen- 
eral public does not know these 
facts, any more than it knows that 
the city of Philadelphia receives 
a large royalty on the bulk of 
anthracite coal produced. It doés 
not know, and, not knowing, 
blames the railroads for the pres- 
ent high freight rates, the oper- 
ators for the mine prices of coal. 

“And who, pray, will inform 
the public if the coal industry will 
not? Branches of the industry, 
through association secretaries, 
have spent considerable time in- 
forming the Congress of the 
United States as to why they 
oppose certain legislation. In the 
meantime the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has gone to the public with 
its case, and has won compara- 
tive immunity from unjust at- 
tacks through that method, sup- 
ported by a satisfactory degree of 
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| with Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 


ra. 714 Federal St. Chicago 


sup- 
ree of 
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The Menter Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Operating 42 retail clothing stores in 42 cities, 
has an immediate opening for a sales and adver- 
tising executive. 


One who can assume full charge of 
its Advertising Department. 


One who can write newspaper copy 
with a punch to it. 


One who can write direct adver- 
tising matter that pulls. 


One who is capable of assuming full 
responsibility in a large and grow- 
ing organization. 

Never mind the price; if you are the man, we 


want you. 


Appointments for interviews will be granted 
only after receipt of letter giving applicant's 
full detailed history. 


Applications will be treated in absolute con- 
fidence. 


Address 
THE MENTER COMPANY, Inc. 
Att. H. P. Swanton 
469 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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service for the price charged. 

“Rome was not built in a day, 
and confidence in the coal indus- 
try will not be won through 
merely advocating publicity at 
conventions. The first require- 
ment is faith in the industry of 
which you are a member; the 
second, active and persistent pub- 
licity that will put the public in 
possession of material on which 
to form a fair and just judgment. 

“Spasmodic campaigns seeking 
early buying will have little effect 
upon the general opinion of the 
industry. Service must be ren- 
dered at a fair price, based on 
the costs involved, and then a 
steady, untiring campaign of edu- 
cation conducted if the intermit- 
tent attempts at regulation are to 
be wiped out forever. 

“Time spent and money spent in 
this endeavor will bear far more 
tangible and satisfactory results 
to the industry and public alike 
than the same expenditure upon 
association organs and Washing- 
ton propaganda. The conventions 
of the industry have voiced the 
need for such a campaign; it is 
now up to the associations and 
the individual members of the 
industry to carry it out.” 

The Black Diamond’s attitude 
on the subject is greatly to the 
point. It shows a sure way to 
break the strike. Strikebreakers, 
injunctions and all those other 
methods so distasteful to those 
whose greatest joy is the wielding 
of this “economic weapon” have 
no place in this scheme. Rather, 
there is to be a straightforward 
appeal to the reason of all coal 
consumers that there may be no 
upset conditions, panic or suffer- 
ing for want of heat when cold 
weather comes again. 





Florida Citrus Exchanges 
Combine on Sales 


The Florida Citrus Exchange, “Seald- 
sweet” oranges and grapefruit, of Tam- 
pa, and the Standard Growers’ Ex- 
change, of Orlando, have entered into 
an agreement whereby these two or- 
ganizations will market their citrus 
fruits through the same selling organiza- 
tion, the Florida Citrus Exchange. Last 
year the Standard Exchange handled ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit and oranges. 
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1400 Copies 
Sold in 60 Days 


Practical advertising people everywhere are 
using Hall’s new ADVERTISING HAND- 
BOOK in their work. 


THE 
ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 

By S. Roland Hall 


36 Sections—735 Pages 
5x8, Fully illustrated 
$5.00 net, postpaid 


This book is a tool—an ever-ready guide 
to the best advertising practice. 735 fact- 
packed pages, numerous exhibits of adver- 
tising, color work, specimens of printing 
papers, charts and statistical tables. A 
collection of dependable advertising data 
arranged to render definite, practical every- 
day service. 

Ralph Starr Butler, Adv. Mer., 
U. 8. Rubber Co., says: 
“‘Hall’s Handbook absolutely covers the field. 
It should be in the hands of every individual 

engaged im any phase of advertising.”’ 


Examine it FREE 


Just fill in and send to us the coupon 
below. We will then forward the book 
for ten days’ free examination. 

a oo © 











MoGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
- 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

1 You may send me for 10 days’ examination 

8S. Roland Hall’s ADVERTISING HAND- 
| —— ly 00 net, postpaid. 

I to Kr the book, postpaid. 
1 

within 1 10 days of receipt or remit for it. 


Namé 








i Address 
J Oficial Position 


I Name of Company 





P. I. 8-11-31 
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rails 





LEETER - FOOTED 
followers of food 
turn aside from their 
quarry when the broad 
@ grizzly footprint inter 
a venes. In the wild 
world those that survive 

» read aright every trail. 


~ 


In the business world 
zm those who win through 
P~@ic dominance can also 
Be correctly read the trails 


we 


we leave. 


It is of paramount im- 
portance that these trails 

, truly reflect every worth 
Y while characteristic of 
organization or product. 


Gatchel ~s” 
anning Inc 


C.A.Stnson “Pres 


HOTO-ENGRAVERS 
hiladelphia 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 
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Industrial Advertisers Forming 


Association 

Through the efforts of the Engineer 
ing Advertisers Association of Chicago 
and the Technical Publicity Society of 
New York, a new departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World is to be formed. It will be known 
as the Industrial Departmental and will 
have as its members advertising man 
agers of industrial organizations. 

The Engineering Advertisers Associa 
tion first sponsored the formation of 
such a department in the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the Engineering Advertis- 
ers Association, of Chicago, believes 
that much can be done to raise the 
standard of industrial advertising and 
to improve the marketing methods in 
the movement of goods Bn industry 
to industry, by holding a national con- 
ference at least once a year for discus- 
sion of common problems; 

“And Whereas the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World have no 
industrial programme at the present 
time, but have agreed to co-operate in 
every way; 

“Be It Resolved that the Engineering 
Advertisers Association present an In- 
dustrial Programme at the A. A. C. 
of W. Convention to be held in Mil- 
waukee in 1922, and at that time de- 
velop plans for a permanent national 
organization in co-operation with any 
similar associations which may be in- 
terested in undertaking this work. 

“Be It Further Resolved that the 
Technical Publicity Association, of New 
York, be invited to enter into this 
activity jointly with the Engineering 
Advertisers Association.” 


New Account for Tracy-Parry 
Agency 

The Hohlfeld Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
maker of Turkish towels and bath mats 
and the Sleepy Hollow hammocks, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Tracy-Parry Co., Inc., of Philadelphia 
and New York. The name “Driad” 
will be used for the towel and bath mai 
lines of this company. 


“Automotive Electrical Engi- 
neer” Appoints Krieger 


The James Krieger Company, Eastern 
representatives, New York, for trade 
and class publications, has been ap- 
pointed advertising representative of 
Automotive Electrical Engineer, devoted 
to the starting, lighting and ignition 
problems of the automotive industry. 


Laundry Tablet Account for 
Snitzler-Warner 


The advertising for Chink, laundry 
tabiets, made by the Davis Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will be placed by the 
Snitzler-Warner Company, Chicago. 


| Outdoor advertising and newspapers will 
| be used in selected cities. 
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FLORIDA 


In Florida the better class of homes predominates. 
People are responsive to advertised commodities. 
To reach them, use the daily newspapers. 


Daytona Journal... ....(M) Miami Herald......... (M) 
Daytona News......... (E)} Orlando Reporter-Star. .(E) 
DeLand, News.......... (E) Orlando Sentinel...... (M) 
Fort Myers Press...... (E) Palatka News.......... (E) 
Gainesville Sun. .......(M) Palm Beach Post...... (M) 
Jacksonville, Florida Pensacola Journal..... (M) 
Metropolis .....4.... (E) Sanford Herald........ (E) 
Jacksonville, Florida St. Augustine Record. .(E) 
Times Union........ (M) St. Petersburg Times. .(M) 
Key West Citizen...... (E) St. Petersburg Inde- 
Lakeland Star......... (M) TT 0s o000c00ss (E) 
Lakeland Telegram.....(E) BEE BENE. cc cccass (E) 
Tampa Tribune........(M) 
Associated 


Dailies of Florida 
Wide Circulation—Small Duplication 


For information about the Florida market for advertised commodities, 
write direct to any or all of these influential dailies. 























FREY 


Advertising Mlustrations-Complete 


executive, ertising Uns and production 

ae. viniaeie competent photo- 

graphic uipment of men and machines 
oth Chicago and New York. 


CHARLES DANIEL 


FREY COMPANY 
New York, Chicago 
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Sales/Making Suggestions 


It must be because balloons cost 
so little that only a few sales 
and advertising executives use 
them in sales promotion. 


For we know that if they knew 
the tremendous sales-making 
possibilities of a toy balloon more 
af them would be using 

them even if the cost 

is low. 


How can I use them? 
That’s what we'll tell 
you! Why, a leading 
tractor maker has been 


using our balloons for more than 
a year. A reproduction of his 
tractor on one side and trademark 
on the other. 


Old Reliable Coffee (see package 
above) use balloons. And there 
are many other lines, too. 


The universal toy has 
a universal appeal. Used 
as a proper unit of your 
sales promotion it is a 
mover of goods—a real 


sales-maker. 


Please drop us a line telling us what you make, through 
whom you sell it and who uses it; your trademark, etc. And 
we will send you suggested selling plans. No obligation. 


The Perfection Rubber Company 


2093 Columbus Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Pitfalls of Simplicity 


Can Copy That Is an Unadorned Exposition of Facts Get Itself Read? 


By H. J. Clarke 


[Seae is a tendency of late 
in advertising circles to place 
-onsiderable emphasis upon the 
need for “simplicity” in advertis- 
ng copy, aS a measure for in- 
‘reasing its selling effect. 

“Simplicity,” I assume, is most 
frequently used to characterize 
the quality which goes with 
straight, unadorned presentation 
of facts. The word itself, how- 
ever, can be used in connection 
with a great number of types of 
copy. 

Copy writers should carefully 
guard against placing too high a 
value upon a plain statement of 
the merits of a product. Almost 
anyone can write the sort of copy 
which is confined to simple expo- 
sition of facts. But it takes skill 
and painstaking workmanship to 
establish your reader on common 
ground with your manufacturer 
and so interest him that he must 
progress to that point in the copy 
where the real facts, in palatable 
form, lie waiting in company with 
a little persuasion, a little stimu- 
lation and perhaps—who knows— 
a trace of that which is sometimes 
unjustly termed “flattery.” 

am no apostle of insincere 
copy—quite the opposite, in fact 
—but neither am I a believer in 
the selling efficiency of any im- 
pression which does not appeal 
strongly and personally to a sel- 
fish motive. A review of out- 
standing consumer successes will 
indicate 

1. That the writers of the 
copy did their thinking in terms 
of people and not in terms of the 
product, and 

2. That there was usually noth- 
ing “simple” about the line of 
reasoning which formed the copy. 
Rather was the copy a fabric of 
interest-value (beginning with the 
heart of the advertisement—the 
head-line), of word color, of at- 


Reprinted by permission of The H. K. 
McCann Co., from “The Quarterly.” 
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mosphere, of promise—of all the 
things, in short, which help open 
the door to the reader’s stock set 
of buying motives. 

There are some few advertising 
accounts which offer opportuni- 
ties for selling the product by 
means of mere description of it 
and what it‘does. But a product 
must have exclusiveness, novelty, 
newness—and in high degree—if 
the “simple-fact” method is to get 
over. No standard item in a com- 
petitive field can make its case on 
any such ground. 

If you write advertising, it will 
profit you to make your copy 
more interesting, rather than 
more simple; to “complicate” or 
diversify your appeal where nec- 
essary in order to reach many 
different kinds of readers; to at- 
tune your standards of writing 
to those imposed in other branches 
of literary composition; i. e., rec- 
ognize the necessity of imme- 
diately providing for your reader 
something in return for the time 
you demand of him when he reads 
your message. Whatever other 
qualities a piece of copy may have, 
there is one quality it must have: 
It must get itself read. 


Candy Jobbers Propose a 
Clearing House 


The National Jobbing Confectioners’ 
Association finds that public taste so far 
as candy is concerned is not stable and 
cannot be made stable. At its conven- 
tion at Detroit last week the proposal 
was made that a clearing house be es- 
tablished for the jobbers that would 
cope with the varying demands of the 
candy-buying public. This clearing 
house would relieve a dealer of a 
product that had become unpopular in 
his section and would try that product 
out in a new territory 


with 


R. A. Johnstone 
“Modern Priscilla” 


Roger A. Johnstone, 


recently with 
Howse & Little, has been appointed 
Western manager of Modern Priscilla, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. 
Johnstone succeeds M. R. Wallace. 
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Cut the cost of 
your quality 
stationery 


H O W ?—By the use of 


HOMEWOOD PRESS 
Improved Relief Printing 


“Has that quality look” 


Improved Relief Printing looks, 
feels and wears like engraving—- 
costs about half as much; in fact, 
but little more than good flat 
printing. Write for samples and 
prices; state quantities used. 


HOMEWOOD PRESS 
77 Washington Place 
NEW YORK 











Mr. Executive— 


Do you want a man who has had 
charge of the national distribu- 
tion to all parts of the U. 8. 
by rail, boat, mail, express and 
auto truck of the largest dis- 
tributor of perishable products 
in the world? 


He has been with present em- 
ployers many years, but desires 
to explore new fields. 


His scope of experience is broad and in 

addition to the above covers the following : 

(a) Supervision of seventeen departments 
and 1000 employees, 


(b) Employment of all help, including 
junior executives. 


(ce) Purchase of supplies. 

(d) Supervision of accidents to vehicles 
and employees, including reports to 
Insurance Co. and complete files. 


(@) Correspondence with 100 branches. 


Age 31, married, tall, and of 
good appearance. Salary $7,500, 
with promise of real reward for 
results. Box EMEL., c/o Lewis 
Adv. Corp., 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Marketing Eversharp 
Pencils 


(Continued from page 8) 
veloped a more complete range oi 
leads, varying from soft to hard 
and the quality was an improve- 
ment. 

Coincident with production 
problems of this character, it was 
necessary for us to develop our 
sales force. The process began 
with the sending out of our first 
six men at the time of the initial 
test campaign. The force has 
been increasing rapidly ever since, 
until at present we have over 
eighty men in the United States. 

It is part of our policy to work 
every territory intensively, and 
even the number of men that we 
now have is insufficient to do that 
fully. Several kinds of retail 
stores can carry our pencils: drug 
stores, jewelry stores, stationery 
stores, department stores. We 
have so many accounts that it is 
impossible for a salesman to cover 
his territory completely more than 
two or three times a year, includ- 
ing the smaller towns among his 
stops; and two or three calls a 
year are insufficient. There is an 
inevitable tendency to work only 
the larger towns and the cities 
that have good hotels. 

Consequently, in lieu of per- 
sonal representation in the smaller 
places, we have found direct-mail 
solicitation profitable. A_ letter 
can go without discomfort, and 
profitably, to a town so small that 
it may support only one dealer to 
whom we could sell. 


“OVERSELLING” WORKS WELL 


In connection with our sales- 
men, there is one “mistake” that 
we are not afraid to let them 
make, and that is to overload our 
dealer-customers. We have dis- 
covered that this is no mistake, if 
we help the dealer to move the 
goods. We require rather ex- 
haustive reports from our sales- 
men, and we make use of them in 
various ways to direct our whole 
selling programme. Among other 
items, we insist on knowing the 
condition of each dealer’s stock. 

It has been our experience that 
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sey Tools of Ind 
onery ools of industry 
—— In industry, art, science, in fact in all kinds of work, 
than good results require good implements kept in good 
qc" condition. _ 
Ils a If the right sort of implement is important to an indi- 
= vidual workman, efficient tools for industry and commerce 
cles are a vital necessity to the nation. 
Telephone service is one of the tools of American 

a industry and commerce in most common use and upon © 
-mail which much depends. The American public cannot 
poe afford to let this tool get dull. 
that To provide over twelve million subscribers with tele- 
er to phone connection; to transmit the vibrations of the 
human voice thirty million times a day and from any 
point to any other point throughout the land, demands 
an expensive mechanism of the highest order of scientific 
precision, and an efficient organization. 

It is the aim of the Bell Telephone System, with the 
cooperation of the public, to be the most dependable 
tool of American industry. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
Better Service ; 


PD. ee. we 


Ong 208 seme nes 
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Quick Stuff Well Done 


Some folks think you must work slowly in order to achieve anything 
like perfection. 

Yet Charlie Paddock loses no time when he runs the Hundred in 
less than 10. 

And he sure does look like perfection! 

The writing staff of Paul W. Kearney, Inc., has always aimed at 
intensive concentration that sayes valuable time. 

We specialize in quick work—and if you need sales literature in a 
hurry, use the telephone! 

We'll send you a man who wrote a 32,000 word book in 4 days. Not 
a line was rewritten: and the book spent a week in Brentano’s window! 

If you want speed and results, both, let us know. 


PAUL W. KEARNEY INc. 


54 EAST 02” STREET. NEW YORK 
* TELEPHONE PLAZA~5803 ‘ 














Research Man—lInvestigator 


One of the better known eastern advertising agen- 
cies (headquarters—Philadelphia) offers an unusual 
opportunity to a man who has an intelligent grasp 
of research and merchandising in its relation to 
national campaigns; qualified to render comprehen- 
sive findings in a definitely assigned research job, 
not only in written form but verbally; also to sug- 
gest programs of research and investigation that will 
assist in this agency’s service to its clients. 

He will have full opportunity to develop this 
department on the basis of his own aggressiveness 
and value to the organization. An analytical mer- 
chandising sense, selling energy and pleasing per- 
sonality are what is sought. 

Write fully, giving complete details. Your appli- 
cation will be held in confidence. Address “K. W.,” 
Box 100, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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a dealer is inclined to give more 
attention to the line if he has, 
say, one hundred pencils than if 
he has only twelve. Our interests 
are bound up with his in getting 
the goods in and getting them out 
as quickly as possible. We feel 
that it is part of our obligation 
to make the goods move fast. 

Efforts to speed up sales have 
led us into some rather illuminat- 
ing experiences. For example, 
not long ago we had a hard-work- 
ing salesman who sold large quan- 
tities of our pencils to Detroit 
dealers. The sales reports led us 
to believe that perhaps he had 
made the “mistake” of over- 
loading them. We therefore ran 
a special advertising campaign 
in Detroit newspapers. 

Within three days we had re- 
ceived reorders by telegraph from 
forty-nine of the dealers! 

In other words, it took them 
just that long, under the stimulus 
of the campaign to empty their 

“overloaded” shelves. 

Similarly in Alabama, after the 
fall in the price of cotton, few 
kinds of goods moved rapidly; 
our pencils were no exception. 
The situation was complicated by 
our having in that territory an- 
other hard-working salesman. 

A similar campaign there also 
cleaned out the stocks. 

These experiences, and others 
like them, have led us to adopt the 
policy of keeping a fixed percent- 
age of our advertising appropria- 
tion in fluid form, for special use 
in any territory where sales are 
not as heavy as we want them to 
be, and as our quota records lead 
us to believe they should be. Our 
general magazine and newspaper 
campaigns might be compared to 
heavy artillery constantly pound- 
ing against general buying inertia, 
whereas the fluid advertising fund 
is like a light, fast reserve that 
can be thrown in at any point 
where the sales records show it is 
needed. 

Merchants as a rule, we find, 
can sell a great deal more than 
they are inclined to believe they 
can. We have proved that to our 
satisfaction time and again by the 
use of the fluid advertising fund, 
and also by a plan which origi- 
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‘Back Home’”’ 


PADUCAH 
(KENTUCKY) 


“The sun shines bright, 
the darkies are gay—” 


And why not? 
Every plant running. 


Bank deposits 8% more 
than July 1, 1920. 

Retail trade, in 
heavier. 

Biggest program of pub- 
lic works in history of town 
now building. 

The Sun carrying more 
advertising than in 1920. 


The Evening Sun 
Paducah’s only A. B. C. paper 
Circulation 50% more than 
competitor’s 


units, 














Getting Student Trade Is Mainly 
a Matter of Knowing How 


Colleges and High Schools will 
soon open again—2,500,000 buyers 
of logical products or service. We 
are prepared to furnish complete 
merchandise information, rates, 
etc., to advertisers interested in 
Men’s and Women’s College papers 
High School papers 
Prep. School papers 
Humorous papers 
Agricultu: College papers 
Technological College papers 
Alumni publications 
Normal School papers 
and all miscellaneous Collegiate pa- 


pers, 
Ask Us Anything 
You Want to 
Know About the 
Student Market 


Established 1913 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 












110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





—-- 
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Circulation Manager 
Wanted at Once 


A long established, finan- 
cially strong, morning 
newspaper in a middle 
western city, is seeking 
the services of a high 
powered, clean, aggres- 
sive and experienced cir- 
culation manager. 


This newspaper has 
lately been greatly im- 
proved in attractiveness 
and value, and offers a 
wonderful opportunity of 
aimost unlimited possi- 
bilities for a man who 
glories in big accom- 
plishments backed by 
real reward. 


If you feel you are the 
man we need, write and 
tell us all about yourself 
at once. Your applica- 
tion shall be treated in 
strictest confidence. 


We need action, so please 
write TODAY. 


Address your communi- 
cation to 


“F.N.” Box 105 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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nated in a manufacturing situa- 
tion, but was continued because it 
proved an effective merchandising 
plan. The plan originated in the 
fact that our pencils are sold ex- 
tensively for gift purposes, and 
therefore we usually have a heavy 
business toward the end of the 
year, for Christmas. It is not un- 
likely, I suppose, that more Ever- 
sharp pencils have been used for 
gifts than any. other one adver- 
tised article, not excepting safety 
razors. One boy that I heard 
about the other day had a birth- 
day party and received nine! In- 
cidentally, it is rather surprising 
to know that some 30,000 people 
last year were willing to pay be- 
tween $25. and $65 for finely- 
engraved pencils, in which the es- 
sential mechanism was the same as 
that in the pencil that can be pur- 
chased in a less expensive finish 
for $1. 

Before our plant was fully 
equipped to handle an emergency 
rush of business, we instructed 
our salesmen to urge dealers to 
place their fall orders early. In 
this way we hoped to spread the 
Christmas load in the factory over 
a longer period. We permitted the 
salesmen to use this inducement: 

“Place your fall order now—” 
the salesman was perhaps calling 
in July “—and we will agree to 
ship not later than November 1, 
perhaps earlier, at our discretion, 
depending on the capacity of the 
plant. But we will give January 
dating on the order.” 

Many merchants were glad to 
take advantage of this offer. It 
worked out that the merchants 
who did accept it received the 
goods, say, early in September or 
October, and they immediately be- 
gan selling them. They figured 
on having them all out of stock 
and the money in hand to pay for 
them when the bill came due on 
January 1. But as a matter of 
fact, they often sold the pencils 
faster than they had anticipated, 
so that they had to reorder to 
supply the holiday demand. Of 
course: the second order carried 
the regular terms. 

So I repeat that we are not 
much afraid of overloading mer- 
chants. What we do fear is any 
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cA pat on the back 


cA pat on the back is a man’s real way 


of expressing approbation and is more expressive 


than mere words. 


cA pat on the back of WM. H. RANKIN 
and his splendid organization on the acquisition 


of MURRAY HOWE & CO. 


cA pat on the back of the men who created 
and developed MURRAY HOWE & CO. 
on the selection of so worthy a successor for 


the greater development of their ideals. 


cA pat on the back of the clients of the 
WM. H. RANKIN CO. and MURRAY 
HOWE & CO. who will profit so greatly 
by the combination of these two great 
advertising organizations. 


cA pat on the back may seem quite familiar 


but it is certainly sincere. 


Harry Jay Friedman 


THE CAREY PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 
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Trial Campaigns in New 
England Local Dailies 


will prove to you whether your appeal is right, whether 
your sales plan is correct and whether your proposition is 
sound enough to go before the country. The less advertis- 
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ing wrecks the better it will be all around. 


“Meanwhile we worked on advertising copy and sales 


plans. 


We prepared three different styles of advertise- 


ments, each with a distinctly different appeal, and tried 


them out in the newspapers. 


“And, strangely enough—or, perhaps, you will say nat- 
urally enough—we found the appeal we had thought the 
strongest was only of passing importance.”—Printers’ Ink. 


We suggest New England for these trial campaigns! 
because of ratio of population per square mile 
because of the wealth of its people 
because of their susceptibility to advertising 
because of the willingness of the dealer to take hold 
because of the excellence of the local newspapers 
because all of these things make an ideal condition. 


Fifteen of the Best New England Dailies 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (®vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10, 640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B. t.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24, 300; Member A.B.C, 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 552 A >» 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 9 RADE : 
Daily Circulation 25, 375 A +d 
Population 75,063, with £3. 4. 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now "10, 000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 


LOWELL, MASS.  couRrTER-cITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 17,044 P. O. LEADER 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir, 15,504 A. B. C.—2c¢ copy 
Population 99,148, with suburbs 138, 000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., aaa 
Daily Circulation ’53, 821 A. Cc. 
Population 129,563, with A 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. OAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A, B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS, Z5zEGRAM 


Daily Circulation 76,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. Terror 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 oO. 
Population 150,000, with ~ tg 175,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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failure on our part to concentrate 
the right amount of selling energy 
at the point where merchants are 
heavily loaded. 

Today we use a great number 
and variety of magazines, and we 
carry a general advertising cam- 
paign in the newspapers of fifty 
cities. 

The copy emphasizes less and 
less the mechanical features of the 
pencil. More and more we pic- 
ture the pencil itself, concentrat- 
ing our efforts on producing in 
the minds of consumers the idea 
that the mechanical pencil is 
Eversharp. The pencil can speak 
for itself: the increase in the num- 
ber of users aids in_ that. 
Some 12,000,000 pencils have been 
distributed. 


This Is a “Reason Why Year” 


“This is a ‘Reason Why Year,’” the 
Liberty Motor Company says in a mes- 
sage to its dealers in explanation of a 
new advertising campaign. The mes- 
sage continues: 

“The prospect wants to know. That 
is why we are giving you a real ‘reason 
why’ advertising campai Our adver- 
tising is full of facts. They are bound 
to call for a show-down. The buyer will 
have enough information to make him 
want you to prove to him that the 
Liberty car is better. It is going to be 
up to you to do it. 

“You have recently read a great many 
announcements of price reductions. We 
have shaped our price reduction an- 
nouncement a little differently. 

“We put the news item, which was 
the reduction in price, at the top. The 
news, to the reader, is contained in the 
mention of the new price, the amount 
of the reduction, and the addition of 
cord tires as standard equipment. That, 
to him, is news because it is something 





new. 

“But the next point, according to our 
own way of thinking, is not why this 
thing came ebout, but—what does this 
new 

“If our test was as well known, 
and its merits as universally recognized, 
as those of a certain kind of chewing 
gum, it might not be necessary to go 
into detail about the product in connec- 
tion with the price reduction ad. But 
knowing, as we do, that there are many, 
many people who are unaware of the 
real worth of the Liberty, we believe it 
distinctly worth while to tell them not 
only what the price is, but what the 
price buys.” 





R. L. Bower with Cincinnati 
Agency 
Ralph Lytton Bower has joined 


Keelor & Hall, 
Cincinnati. 


advertising agency, 
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MAINE 


is New England’s Empire 
State. 


In area, Maine has almost as many 
square miles as all five other New Eng- 
land States combined. 


PORTLAND 
is Maine’s Metropolis. 


As a wholesale, as well as retail, dis- 
tributing point of merchandise, Port- 
land’s business exceeds that of many 
larger cities. More than ONE HUN- 
DRED WHOLESALERS located here. 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Maine’s Largest Circula- 
tion! A three-cent 
Evening Paper. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 











Sweater News 
Knitted Ticterwete 
821 New X 
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Printers’ INk 


Registered U, 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P, Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusriisHinG ComPany 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 

Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building, 122 

S. Michigan Blvd., Kirk Tayior, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Building, 

Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 

W.R. BARANGER, Manager. 

Conedipe Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

A. J. Denne, Manager. 

London Office: 233 High Holborn, 

W. S. CRawrorp, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jean H. Furceras, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7. 70. 
Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
Freperick C. Kenpau Lt, Managing Editor 
oun ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
R. W. Patmer, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 
Albert E. Haase 
Edward T. Tandy 
. Larrabee 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: Thomas Russell 


Roland Cole 
vy W. Johnson 
Cc 
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When There There are many 
Isa Change ‘Changes in the 


ranks of big na- 
at the Top tional manufac- 


turers these days. New men are 
being called from other companies 
to bring their enthusiasm and 
their sales methods into com- 
panies that want their services. 
Organizations of bankers have 
put in men of their own selection 
to help other firms which have 
got into financial or other dif- 
ficulties. New presidents, vice- 
presidents and general managers 
are being secured and prepared 
for the task of getting the better 
business just ahead. 

_But very often, between the 
time the new executive is an- 
nounced and the time he actually 
takes over his duties, there comes 
a period which is very bad for 
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the organization. Instead of call- 
ing on their customers, the sales 
force is apt to be found sitting 
around discussing in scared whis- 
pers the security of their jobs 
A fear, an uncertainty, permeates 
all parts of the organization. It 
is all right to say that this should 
not be the case and that the me: 
who continue to work during a 
change above them in the organi 
zation are the ones who will be 
kept by the new man, but human 
nature persists even in business 
and self-preservation is one of 
its primal instincts. 

All the uncertainty, unrest and 
fear are usually based upon mis- 
information, idle gossip and ru- 
mor. Would it not be well for 
the presidents of concerns which 
believe in advertising and _ its 
power to clear up misunderstand- 
ing, malicious gossip and rumor 
to apply the same principles with- 
in their own organization as soon 
as an announcement of change in 
management is made? A letter 
to each one of the sub-executives 
from the president, an official an- 
nouncement in the employees’ 
magazine, when one exists, official 
announcements posted on the bul- 
letin board, or perhaps better than 
any of these a short talk by the 
president of the company at a 
meeting of these sub-executives, 
would clear up the miasma of dis- 
trust, suspicion and fear. 

These interim periods are bad 
for the morale of any organiza- 
tion. Would it not be good busi- 
ness to give the complete facts 
in detail as far as possible rather 
than let outside gossip and mali- 
cious rumor get in their deadly 
work? 


The Need for The. livest kind 

of advertising ma- 
Idea Scouts terial sometimes 
never reaches the advertising man- 
ager of an organization. 

The physical director of a large 
university wrote to a friend, the 
treasurer of a large manufac- 
turing company, that a certain 
beverage manufactured by this 
company had been used exclusive- 
ly at the training table of the uni- 
versity’s team. The baseball team 
had just won the intercollegiate 
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championship. The treasurer was 
pleased, showed the letter to one 
or two of his friends, but never 
thought of taking it to the adver- 
tising manager. When this indi- 
vidual finally did see it, he tore 
his hair and cursed inwardly be- 
cause its timeliness and news 
value had gone. 

A live grocer in a certain town 
in Montana was once cut off from 
train service by a heavy snow- 
storm. Fearing that some ship- 
ments might be lost in the 
blockade, he sent a night message 
of 568 words to an Omaha whole- 


saler, giving the specifications for. 


a hurry-up shipment to keep his 
stock in shape. The order was 
filled, but it never saw the light 
of day until a trade-paper pub- 
lisher reproduced it in a _ short 
note one month and four days 
after its date. The recipient of 
this telegram probably went 
around the office showing it to 
Tom, Dick and Bill, saying, “Isn’t 
this guy a real, live dealer, right 
on the job?” The telegram was 
then buried and the advertising 
man never saw it. 

Instance after instance of this 
kind comes to mind. The adver- 
tising manager is often cooped up 
in a cubbyhole cudgeling his 
brain for some live copy to use 
the following week or the follow- 
ing month, when on the same floor, 
or in the offices below, there are 
to be found a multitude of live ad- 
vertising leads which other mem- 
bers of the organization don’t 
think worth while to tell him 
about. 

With business on its way back 
to normal, there are all sorts of 
timely news leads all over the 
place, in desks, in files, in the re- 
ports of salesmen. In the offices 
of big organizations things are 
constantly breaking which, if 
alertly capitalized, would make 
the livest kind of advertising, es- 
pecially to the trade and to the 
organization’s own sales force. 
No better copy can be run in busi- 
ness papers than news copy, no 
better stimulant can be adminis- 
tered to a loyal sales organization 
than news of this kind. 

Perhaps it would be possible in 
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these days for some young man 
to be designated as an “idea 
scout,” who would be allowed to 
range at large in any organization 
covering all departments, just to 
salvage the live advertising leads 
which are allowed to go to waste 
because the recipient doesn’t 
realize their value to the advertis- 
ing manager. New and unusual 
advertising ideas are not numer- 
ous enough to allow them to be 
wasted. 





“Direct How to keep 
Action” geelete — 
urying sales 
with Dealer helps in “grave- 
Helps yards” behind 
the counter or in the cellar is a 
perennial problem to many firms, 
for as this class of matter has 
become more and more elaborate, 
it has become more and more 
costly and represents an invest- 
ment which, like any other, must 
be made to produce. Progressive 
concerns go to no little pains to 
“sell” dealers on the value of these 
helps by means of letters and de- 
scriptive literature. 

However, there are some deal- 
ers so filled with inertia and so 
lacking in initiative that even the 
most fervent coaching, in the 
shape of printed adjurations from 
the sales promotion department, 
will not make them move. In 
such cases the salesmen who visit 
them are urged to do a little oral 
educational work. 

The Tide-Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration, however, has found that 
not even the “selling” of dealer 
helps by salesmen will always get 
results. The Tide-Water salesmen 
are instructed not to be content 
with oral admonitions, but to see 
that helps are actually utilized. 
If other methods fail, it is part of 
their duty to dig the matter up 
from its “graveyard” and put it 
up with their own hands. If a 
dealer lacks bolts for a sign, they 
are purchased for him, and if the 
dealer pleads lack of time, the 
salesman puts up the sign him- 
self. If the dealer has no tacks 
for putting up a chart, the sales- 
man gets them from the supply 
carried in his motor car. 
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Salesmen are also encouraged 
to carry duplicate sets of helps in 
their cars and when they find a 
dealer.short of any item to sup- 
ply him with it on the spot. The 
idea is to get the helps out from 
under cover and at work by any 
method short of “direct action.” 

The purpose of this is twofold. 
In the first place, once the dealer 
becomes convinced by actual test 
that the helps bring him business, 
he needs no further coaching, but 
is eager to utilize any new helps 
that come along. Thus a lot of 
work is saved by the sales promo- 
tion department. 

In the second place, when the 
salesman sees that the helps, 
properly utilized, aid him-to get 
repeat orders, he becomes doubly 
sold on his firm’s advertising and 
his interest in it is enormously 
stimulated. 





There is a sen- 

Postal Bank ible, statesman- 

Should like sound about 

Advertise the new plan 

which ‘Postmas- 

ter-General Hays is urging for 

the Postal Savings Bank. But 

is it possible that the desired 

success can be attained if free 
publicity only is relied on? 

The big features of the new 
plan are an interest rate of three 
instead of two per cent, 50,000 
offices of deposit in place of the 
present 6,300 and removal of the 
age limit. Surely the inaugura- 
tion of these improvements would 
be the moment for beginning to 
give the bank what it has never 
had, the assistance of advertising! 
The hope on which Mr. Hays 
bases his proposals is that they 
may bring out that billion dollars 
which he believes is hidden in old 
stockings. It would seem. doubt- 
ful that passing references in the 
news columns and official notices 
pasted up in the post offices would 
be sufficient. The unearthing of 
those old stockings is essentially a 
job for advertising, which, of 
course, can make the proper ap- 
peal as neither news nor notices 
can. Speaking of this hidden 
billion, Mr. Hays recently said, 
“The savings banks have not 
brought this money out of hiding, 
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nor has the Postal Savings yet 
done so. Nothing can bring it 
out but faith in the Government 
of the United States, and the 
larger interest returns on the de- 
posits—and acquainting the hold- 
ers with our purpose and their 
opportunity, which we hope to do.” 
It will assuredly be trusted that 
this expression was meant to in- 
clude advertising on an adequate 
scale 

If he need them, there are 
plenty of precedents to induce Mr. 
Hays to see that advertising is the 
correct course to make the im- 
proved Postal Savings Bank 
known and to keep it known. To 
begin with, practically all the lead- 
ing commercial banks‘ of the 
country are big and continuous 
advertisers. So are many of 
the savings banks. The Federal 
Government itself on many mem- 
orable occasions has found ad- 
vertising can solve hard problems, 
Mr. Hays unquestionably has a 
wonderful opportunity. 


“T am glad, sin- 
Cocky cerely, that busi- 

Business yess these days 
is not a bed of roses,” said the 
owner of a growing factory re- 
cently. “I find that our or- 
ganization needs the rigors and 
severity of slow sales as a mat- 
ter of discipline. 

“Three years ago we started on 
a shoestring—and orders came so 
quick that we almost got swelled- 
head. If boom times continued 
we would have forgotten the real 
meaning of business and become 
involved in extravagant specula- 
tions of inventory and markets, 
which would have meant ultimate 
disaster.” 

Easy business makes cocky 
business, and cocky business is not 
conducive to permanent growth. 
The leaders in every industry 
have not grown mushroom-like, 
but have progressed by sometimes 
imperceptible degrees into a place 
where war and panic and tempo- 
rary depressions cannot shake 
their stability. 

Slow sales and hard work 
are valuable disciplinarians—they 
make each business justify its 
existence. 
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120 YEARS OLD 


Crane & Co. have been making paper for 
over 120 years. The paper they make today is 
better than the paper they made a hundred years 
ago. It is better because it still has the benefit of 
old-time thoroughness,. with the added advan- 
tage of any discoveries in mechanics or chemistry 
that improve the product. It has likewise the 
advantage of accumulated experience—and this 
last counts most of all. For the experience that 
comes from constant striving after a better prod- 
uct is bound sooner or later to produce a better 
product. | 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sales Manager 
With 
Eight Years Sales and Advertis- 
ing Experience Available 


Experience: From 1913-1917 Sales 
and Advertising Manager Midwestern 
corporation selling household specialties 


for premium 2 ogee Had extensive 
experience pl i and 
organizing and tA sales forces. 

From 1917 to date assistant sales 
and advertising manager for large New 
England factory, sell to wholesale 
trade. Have wide acquaintance wit! 
leading buyers in wholesale drug, hard- 
ware, dry ¢ . Jewelry and premium 
field. Accustomed to handling large 
accounts. 


Qualifications: Highest integrity. 
Cool judgment. Ability to lay out sound 
sales policies. Versatility te analyse and 
meet changing conditions. Ability to 
organize complete sales department and 
train and direct men so as to obtain 
maximum results. Faculty of working 
harmoniously with other men. Capable 
of assuming entire responsibility for 
sales and advertising department. Age 
os graduate Cornel] University. Mar- 
ried. 





Desires: A permanent and respon- 
sible sales position, at a salary com- 
mensurate with the work with a first 
class company. 

Address E. O., Box 106, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

N. B.—Have had four years intimate 
contact with exceptionally well managed 
factory, and would consider taking over 
the management of a moderate sized 
manufacturing plant. 














A Chance to Get in Busi- 


ness for Yourself 


To the young man who wants a busi- 
ness for himself and will roll up his 
sleeves, work in the shop, put on his 
collar and go out and sell—here is a 
real proposition. 

A concern doing an advertising spe- 
cialty business decided to give up all 
manufacturing and become brokers. 
This decision was reached early in the 
year and acted upon, with the exception 
of a department it kept for making glass 
signs in_quantities for national adver- 
tisers. This department does a volume 
of a 000 a year — pushing sales. 

We still wish to sell ese signs as 
part of our line, but must move our 
present plant February 1st and cannot 
combine manufacturing and office space. 

If we get the right man and feel we 
can depend upon him for deliveries we 
will sell him the business at actual in- 
ventory cost of stock and equipmient on 
hand amounting to about $5,000; rent 
him present space to February Ist at a 
nominal figure, and give him all our 
glass sign business, which will yield him 
about $3,500 a year net. With a little 
pushing independent of us he can get 
other business on his own hook, save 
our selling commission, and make twice 
that amount easily. 

We are not asking a cent for good- 
will or reputation, but will be mighty 
sure of the type of man we sell to be 
fore letting the business go. 

Address: Business Opening, Box 103, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Business Papers Co-operate in 
Retailers’ Congress 


At the sessions of the National Con 
gress of Retail Merchants held in Chi- 
cago last week there was a notable dx 
parture from the conventional in that 
each day’s programme was in charge oi 
a business paper circulating in that par 
ticular field. The idea was originated by 

L. Ware, trade commissioner of th: 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
was outlined in some detail by Printers 
InK a few weeks ago. 

On one day there was a “Business 
Builders’ Conference” under the direc 
tion of the Dry Goods Reporter o 
Chicago, with C. B. Partridge, editor of 
that paper as chairman. 

On another day there was a “Millin 
ery Round Table” under the direction of 
the Millinery Trade Review with Miss 
Winifred Witham as chairman. 

Two days were devoted to electrical! 
goods and house furnishings, the pro- 
gramme being under the direction of 
the Electrical Review with C, A. Tupper 
as chairman. 

One entire session was devoted to ad- 
vertising, the chairman being W. Frank 
McClure of the Chicago Advertising 
Council. 





Harper Subscription Book Busi- 
ness Merged with Collier 


Harper & Brothers and P. F. Collier 
& Son Company, New York, publishers, 
have completed an arrangement whereby 
the Collier organization will take over 
the entire subscription book business of 
Harper & Brothers. 

Harper & Brothers will continue to 

publish Harper’s Magazine, and to mer- 

Featee through book stores the works 
of Mark Twain and all their other 
authors. 


H. C. Cannon Joins Staff of 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan 


Harry C. Cannon, formerly of oe pee 
duction department of William H . 
kin Company, New York, and Collin 
Armstrong, ne., now Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, has joined the production depart- 
ment of Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 


P. J. Baietti with Meyer Both 
Co. 


P. J. Baietti, for the last four years 
in the copy and service department of 
the Federal Advertising Agency, New 
York, has joined the copy staff of the 
Meyer Both Company, advertising ser- 
vice, Chicago. 


Thomas S. Dando Dies 


Thomas S. Dando, of Philadelphia, 
president of the Sporting Life Publish- 
ing Co., the Dando Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., and the Manufacturers’ 
Casualty Insurance Co., died fay E 31 at 
Miford, Pa., at the age of sixty-five 
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Wanted: 


Agency 
Copy 
Man 


—able to do the following: 


1—Cooperate with merchandis- 
ing, research and art depart- 
ments in planning campaigns. 


2—Originate the copy appeal 
for advertising of various 
lines, especially grocery 
products. 


3—Instruct other writers in the 
production of this advertis- 
ing and edit their work. 


4—Represent the copy depart- 
ment at all important con- 
ferences with active and 
prospective clients. 


Apply in detail, giving age, edu- 
cation, complete business history 
and salary desired. Enclose sam- 
ples of work originated and 
executed by you, and samples 
originated by you but executed 
by others under your supervi- 
sion. 





Agency 
Layout 
Man 


—able to do the following: 


1—Make layouts in one or more 
colors for advertisements 
and printed matter good 
enough to submit to clients. 


2—Originate style of art to be 
followed in advertising cam- 
paigns and supervise produc- 
tion of finished drawings. 


3—Plan typography of adver- 
tisements and printed matter. 


4—Represent art department at 
all important conferences 
with active and prospective 
clients. 


Apply in detail, giving age, edu- 
cation, complete business history 
and salary desired. Also send 
samples of original layouts in 
black and in color designed and 
executed by you, and samples of 
finished work in black and in 
color executed or supervised by 
you. 


The above positions are with one of the oldest and most successful agen- 
cies in the central west, handling many of the largest accounts of their 


kind in the country. 


Each position will pay whatever the man is worth 
and give him unlimited opportunity for advancement. 


Prompt action is 


necessary. All samples will be returned without delay. Address “D. S.,” 


Box 107, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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The Cream of the 17,885,646 
Catholics in the U. S. A. 


That is what you will reach through advertising in Extension 
Magazine, “The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly.” 
The very reason for the existence of Extension Magazine is the 
best proof of the above fact:—Extension Magazine is published 
to help Catholic Missions in the U. S. and its possessions. There- 
fore, in soliciting our subscriptions we appeal to those who have a 
real purchasing power, as it would not benefit us to go to those 
who cannot afford to help our missions. Last year our magazine 
was responsible for building one-third of all the Catholic churches 
erected in the U. S$.—they were modest little chapels costing from 
$500 to $1000. We do not help the large churches. In a majority 
of cases there were no churches of any denomination where we 
built our little chapels. 


Our readers contributed over half a million dollars ($575,- 
561.18) last year to this work. This shows the wonderful con- 
fidence in us and in our work. It also shows our subscribers really 
read our magazine thoroughly, as all our appeals for funds are 
in one short article each month. 


Extension is a home magazine for Catholics. Over 40 per cent 
of reading pages devoted to subjects other than religious. Has 
an abundance of clever fiction, with departments such as Patterns, 
Crocheting, Cooking, Garden, Wit and Humor, Financial and 
Investment, Children’s, etc.—in brief, something for every member 
of the household—besides special articles of particular interest to 
Catholics. 


More than 85% of our advertising is from non-Catholic concerns 
who appreciate our wonderful reader confidence and purchasing 
power. Last year we had to refuse over twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of advertising to protect this reader confidence, 
which helps you if you have a worthy proposition. 


Rates and circulation upon request 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


(Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & WILLIAMSON, 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES 


PRINTERS’ INK 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 

Pages 
Review of Reviews....... 86 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 84 
World’s Work .......... 77 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 72 
SI Sceesdcssscdus 56 
COE cccsececssececs 49 
BREED 606 6ibeskcs se 2 
eee 19 
gg errr pute wae 
Bookman ......... cae ae 
Current Opinion ........ 13 
Oh FED 6asckasccrcen SD 
REE sccisnesaeee 7 

Flat Size 

Columns 
American Magazine ...... 165 
ere 156 
Physical Culture ........ 141 
Cosmopolitan ........ - 
0 eeererry reer . 91 
PEE  ccndeeveees one ae 
GE | eiencdeterin 79 
Reperteen TA cic cccsens 53 
Motion Picture Magazine. 72 
PE: be acces ceuasas 50 
PE. datnwidsesnecse0s 0 59 
Hearst’s International.... 38 
a 8 ae 37 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 25 

“Metropolitan .......... 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 308 
Vogue (2 issues)........ 310 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 158 
Good Housekeeping ..... 180 
Woman’s Home Companion 131 
Pictorial Review ........ 72 
BEE Kéececses — a 
a 82 
RAND sawcnesseces 73 
0, es 61 
Modern Priscilla ........ 66 
EE Oilakdend scenes 64 
Fashionable Dress ....... 57 
People’s Home Journal... 56 
Mother’s Magazine ...... 33 
People’s Popular Monthly 29 
eee 31 
Today’s Housewife ...... 25 


*Woman’s World ....... 





Lines 
19,447 
18,931 
17,248 
16,224 
12,551 
11,032 
6,008 
4,294 
3,450 
3,113 
2,982 
2,940 
1,609 


Lines 
23,647 
22,308 
20,221 
19,824 
13,155 
12,490 
11,319 
10,646 
10,308 

8,601 

8,229 

6,528 

6,374 

4,298 


Lines 
52,515 
49,099 
26,647 
25,873 
22,270 
14,565 
14,130 
14,077 
12,270 
11,715 
11,333 
10,909 

9,772 

9,580 

5,730 

5,510 

5,335 

5,143 


*July and Aug. combined—Listed in 


July. 











We Can Help 
You Sell Space 


Whether you are an advertising 
agent, publisher, publisher’s repre- 
sentative or perhaps an advertising 
and sales manager who has to sell 
the idea of advertising to the 
“powers above,” we can give you 
vital, definite information that will 
help you put it over. 


Advertisers are watching the ex- 
penditure of their money today as 
they never have before. To sell 
them a campaign or a column you 
must have definite information to 
give them, based on their own pres- 
ent and past advertising activities 
and those of others in similar lines 
—what mediums have been used, 
which have been successful and 
used consistently, which have been 
tried and dropped, where the bulk 
of appropriations has been most 
profitably concentrated, along what 
lines the past experiences and per- 
sonal inclination of the advertiser 
lead in the choice of media and 
size of space. 


That is just the information you 
get from Kuderling Advertising 
Reports and they cover all national 
advertisers and leading mediums 
for the past eight years right up 
to the current month. You pay 
only for that part of.this data 
which you need and use — from 
one advertiser’s activities for one 
month on up. 


The cost is moderate. Send now 
for complete details and sample 
report. We cover all products and 
advertisers in national, class, wom- 
en’s and farm publications. 


The Advertising 
Record Company 


“Formerly Washington Press” 
“Kuderling Advertising Reports” 
179 W. Washington Street 


CHICAGO 
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the City 


and 


the Paper 


that should be on 
every advertising list! 


New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


New Haven is a “WORLD- 
CENTER” for the manufacture 
of (a) Household Hardware, 
(b) Rifles and Ammunition, 
(c) Clocks, (d) Corsets, (e) 
Rubber Goods. Here are also 
manufactured Steel and Copper, 
Wire, Toys, Paper Boxes, Knit 
Goods and scores of other lines. 
New Haven is one of the lead- 
ing communities in the U. S. in 
the proportion of WAGE 
EARNERS OWNING THEIR 
OWN HOMES. 


The 
Register 


Largest Circulation 
and Recognized 
Leading Paper 

More than 30,000 people every 

night BUY the Register. 


Larger PAID circulation than 
any TWO others COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








INK 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 

GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 

Columns 


Aug. I1, 1921 


Line s 
33,096 
27,944 
24,924 


Motor 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 124 
System 
House & Garden 24,265 
Country Life 22,763 
Motor Life 22,515 
Arts & Decorations 19,819 
Vanity Fair 19,583 
Field & Stream 19,014 
Science & Invention 16,217 
Outers’-Recreation 14,035 
Popular Science Monthly. 13,231 
House Beautiful 12,617 
Outdoor Life 11,462 
National Sportsman 11,141 
Garden Magazine 8,610 
Theatre 8,143 
Forest & Stream 7,226 
Rotarian 6,725 
Association Men 6,622 
Illustrated World (pages) 5,730 
Outing 5,595 
Internat’] Studio (July).. 3,887 
Extension Magazine 3,333 
*Normal Instructor 
*No August issue, 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Canadian Home Journal.. 142 
*MacLean’s 
Western Home Mo. (July) 
Everywoman’s World.... 
Canadian Magazine (pg.). 
Rod & Gun in Canada (pg.) 
La Canadienne 
~ *July 1 and 15 combined. 
JULY WEEKLIES 
July 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. 245 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Forbes’ 
Collier’s 


Lines 
24,919 
23,679 
16,483 
12,101 
12,096 

8,056 

6,847 


Lines 
41,662 
14,306 
13,995 
11,792 

5,316 
5,172 
4,805 
3,262 

3,221 

3,035 

2,674 

2,515 

2,287 

1,853 
1,787 
1,589 
1,323 
1,050 


Outlook 

Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion ... 
*Independent 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 
American Legion 
Churchman 


Scientific American .... 


Leslie’s 
New Republic 


*July 2 and 9 combined. 
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What Do You Mean, 
Hard Times? 


We have heard a lot of rumors about hard times, busi- 
ness depression, and all that sort of thing. 


Maybe there is. Not in the PHYSICAL CULTURE 


plant, however. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE is having its biggest year both 


in circulation and advertising. 


In the four-year Summary of July advertising published 
in the July 14th issue of Printers’ Ink you might have 
noticed that PHYSICAL CULTURE was the only maga- 
zine of all those listed that has enjoyed a steady in- 
crease in lineage for the past four years—1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921. And there has been an increase in rate 
in each of these four years. 


Although we don’t wish to appear to gloat over this 
situation, we would hardly be human if we failed to 
express our gratification that it is PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE and not some other magazine that is “setting 
the pace.” 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising ” 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York City 
O.J. ELDER. . . . . +.  . Business Manager 


L. ARTHUR YURMAN. . ._ . Advertising Manager 


Western Representative, Cuantes H. SHATTUCK, 1770 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
New England Representative, Mutz B. Hays, Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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July 8-14 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. 210 
Town & Country ..... 73 
Literary Digest ....... 70 
BET a sbiedaedibadcie 40 
errr 
Ee oer 28 
0 a ee ee 22 
*Independent ......... 24 
New Republic ......... 18 
Scientific American ... 15 
Christian Herald ...... 14 
American Legion ...... 15 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 9 
tis heed meee 12 
BEE ok cdcciceess 12 
Youth’s Companion.... 10 
SE gk eRKUNA a0d0 9 
a 6 


*July 16-23-30 combined. 


July 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post. 264 
Town & Country...... 83 
Literary Digest ....... 90 
Christian Herald ..... 21 
ea . 20 
EE Sedeescecsenes 19 
 cakicamadencedens 19 
Scientific American.... 15 
Youth’s Companion.... 14 
SD dark et kidd oe wh ons 15 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 7 
American Legion ...... 11 
eee 9 
New Republic ........ 8 
ae 7 
PD ecaskesttdeenets 1 

July 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post. 223 
Literary Digest ....... 59 
MED és0ucdaeuce<te 31 
ee a 21 
Scientific American .... 18 
Christian Herald ...... 15 
 66sasanccnes max. 
American Legion ...... 15 
Youth’s Companion .... 12 
ee ee 15 
New Republic ........ 12 
RENE. accececenes 11 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 6 
DE. <ckcdenes sakes 6 
OO ee eee ae a 

July 29-31 
Saturday Evening Post. 183 
Literary Digest ....... 50 
Ree 16 
Christian Herald ...... 12 
Scientific American ... 10 





Lines 
35,817 
12,358 
10,734 

6,877 

5,149 

4,038 

3,855 
3,537 
2,646 
2,636 
2,490 


44,897 
14,028 
13,706 
3,570 
3,524 
2,935 
2,767 
2,605 
2,443 
2,154 
1,694 
1,577 
1,381 
1,212 
1,070 
173 


37,944 
9,032 
4,653 
3,735 
3,146 
2,673 
2,244 
2,206 
2,140 
1,946 
1,889 
1,575 
1,470 


606 


31,207 
7,710 
2,795 
2,193 
1,789 
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. Columns Lines 
CROPGMEE 66006000008 9 1,285 


Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 4 1,102 
eee eee 5 781 
American Legion ...... 5 771 


Totals for July 
Saturday Evening Post.1,126 191,527 


Literary Digest ....... 365 55,488 
Town & Country ...... 240 40,381 
SES nai edad eh enka 113 19,225 
are leer © 109 18,669 
eterna 119 17,542 
EAE eee 14,221 
Christian Herald ...... 83 14,188 
Scientific American ... 7 11,963 
Youth’s Companion .... 55 9,508 


American Legion .... 64 9,279 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 40 9,012 


CRMPUIIER occcccocecs 58 8,236 
SL ecidearnesédued-t0 54 7,678 
New Republic ........ 48 7,070 
Independent .......... 45 6,572 
i a are 34 4,965 
DE tepecnbdcceecane 24 3,555 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 

Columns Lines 


1, Ladies’ Home Journal 308 52,515 
B. TORE cccccccvccéces 197 33,096 
3. Pop. Mechanics (pg.). 124 27,944 
4. Harper’s Bazar ...... 158 26,647 
5. Good Housekeeping .. 180 25,873 
ee 174 24,924 
7. Canadian Home J’n’l. 142 24,919 
8. House & Garden .... 153 24,265 
9. American Magazine.. 165 23,647 
10. Country Life ....... 135 22,763 
1. Moter Life ....cccce 142 22,515 
SR Te BE accnccwcsa 156 22,308 
13. Woman’s Home Comp. 131 22,270 
14. Physical Culture .... 141: 20,221 


15. Cosmopolitan ........ 138 19,824 
16. Arts & Decorations... 118 19,819 


OR, We TP ancccecta 123 19,583 
18. Rev. of Reviews (pg.) 86 19,447 
19, Field & Stream...... 132 19,014 


20. Harper’s Mag. (pg.).. 84 18,931 
21. World’s Work (pg.). 77 17,248 
22. Western Home Mo.. 91 16,483 
23. Atlantic Monthly (pg.) 72 16,224 
24. Science & Invention.. 110 16,217 
25. Pictorial Review .... 72 14,565 


Freeman Perfume with Cin- 


cinnati Agency 
The Freeman Perfume Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has appointed the Ralph H. 
Jones Co., incinnati advertising 
agency, to handle its advertising for the 
coming year, 



























, 1921 


Lines 
1,285 
1,102 
781 
771 


91,527 
55,488 
40,381 
19,225 
18,669 
17,542 
14,221 
14,188 
11,963 
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Actual Audience at Grauman's Rialto Thzatre 
Los Angeles, California 


HERE’S YOUR AUDIENCE! 


Something to Think 
About 


If they stand in line to see 
the pictures 


They will stand in line to 
read about them. 


Photoplay Magazine 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
Cc. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


Western Office Eastern Office 
350 North Clark Street 25 West 45th Street 
Chicago New York City 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
AUGUST ADVERTISING 


Conran Ants 
1920 i919 1 Totals 

49,750 37,853 4 132,651 
Cosmopolitan 32,923 30,947 104,388 
Red Book 34,225 25,183 96,741 
Harper’s Magazine 22,568 23,464 80,392 
Review of Reviews 23,520 21,840 a 78,315 
World’s Work .... ae 23,072 75,159 
Physical Culture ‘. . 65,436 
Sunset 63,491 
Scribner’s ‘ 60,989 
Atlantic Monthly 58,086 
Metropolitan x 7 $57,824 
McClure’s " 443 56,491 
Photoplay 55 82 $3,102 
Motion Picture Magazine ‘ *14,731 7 53,032 
American Boy 646 47,614 
Centur ¥ y 44,095 
Hearst’s International 37,698 
Boys’ Life .. a 31,471 
Everybody’s 27,788 
Boys’ Ma 5,356 5, 20,185 
St. Nicholas 19,495 
Munsey’s 19,094 
Current Opinion #2) 982 2, 174 10,182 


264,814 424,130 379,181 225,594 1,293,719 
*New size. xJuly and Aug. combined—Listed in July. {Three-year total, 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 49,099 85,815 71,655 54,370 260,939 
Ladies’ Home Journal 86,986 46,046 33,332 218,879 
Harper’s Bazar 44,550 36,989 26,588 134,774 
Good Housekeeping 51,338 31,622 22,359 
Woman’s Home Companion 41,132 31,032 15,531 
Delineator 7 50,658 24,458 17,082 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag 9 40,137 18,822 14,683 
McCall’s *14, *20,423 17,600 
Pictorial Review 5 xx 
Modern Priscilla 12,800 
People’s Home Journal 0 xx 
Woman’s World 18,085 
Mother’s Magazine 9,180 8, 500 y 27, 432 
People’s Popular Monthly 8,400 6,404 26,117 
Needlecraft Magazine . 6,505 5,952 1,592 19,384 


267,573 ~ 476,009 361,286 248,433 1,353,301 
“New size. xJuly and Aug. combined. xxJuly and Aug. combined—Listed in 
July. ¢Two magazines now combined. {Three-year total. 


CLASS MAGAZINES 
24,9 42,004 32,032 141,675 


y' 

Popular Mechanics 37,296 29,632 20,824 115,696 
Country Life 16,812 
Vanity Fair « 17,255 
House & Garden 44 7,373 
Popular Science Monthly 14,070 
Field & Stream 436 12,309 
National Sportsman J J 8,028 
Outers’-Recreation 8,399 
House Beautiful .... i . 15,848 6,773 5,343 

“ x 7,818 f 

x r A 749 7,733 $21,077 


203,255 265,947 217,139 157,996 844,337 
*New size. {Three-year total. xJuly and Aug. combined—Listed in July. 
WEEKLIES (5 JULY ISSUES) 
Saturday Evening Post 191,527 376,362 *244,754 138,546 951,189 
Literary Digest 149,881 + 
Town & Country $55,634 
Collier’s 











Christian Herald ; : 25,441 19,105 12,837 71,571 
*4 issues. ¢3 issues. {New size. 369,500 790,025 601,216 385,259 2,146,000 
GRAND TOTALS .......1,105,142 1,956,111 1,558,822 1,017,282 5,637,357 
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. II, 1021 


D OF 


Totals 
132,651 
104,388 
96,741 
80,392 
78,315 
75,159 
65,436 
63,491 
60,989 
58,086 
$57,824 
56,491 


lt et 





260,939 
218,879 
134,774 
131,192 
109,965 
106,275 
84,551 
67,109 
366,343 
42,512 
$29,082 
$28,747 
27,432 
26,117 
19,384 


1,353,301 
Listed in 





$21,077 





844,337 
uly. 


89,980 
75,982 
71,571 


2,146,000 
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Incomes 
Millions to 
$6,000 


The Market 


| for Quality Products 





CLASS 
Families 
390,000 









| The Mass Market 
iA 


A list of Mass maga- 
zines totalling 5 to 
10 million circula- 
| tion, must dip 
heavily into the 
miscellaneous 
field 








Incomes 
$5,999 
to 

4,116,000 $1,000 


MASS 


Families 









MISCELLANEOUS 
Families 
17,494,000 


Incomes 


Individually representing the tail end of the 
country’s buying power. 











Figures based on Federal Income Tax Return 


ADVERTISE 


| where the money is 
| 


| The only way to reach part of the class 

field, the cheapest way to reach all of the 

: class field, is by advertising in the class 
magazines. 


The Nast Group,—Vogue, Vanity Fair, and 
House & Garden—give you 330,000. class 
families, those on whom the merchant today 


must depend for the bulk of his trade. 


THE NAST GROUP 


VANITY FAIR °-:: VOGUE <-+:* HOUSE & GARDEN 








5,637,357 


“A Ese — 
— SESE SS SCRE TE th oe GIR Re nn ren aR TI 


EE PE CT OO TR ta 


Ee rena ne ee 


a 








The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


E sometimes hear advertising 

criticized because “it sounds 
too much like advertising.” Some- 
times, indeed, the best advertising 
is that which is not designed to 
be advertising. An example of 
this comes to the Schoolmaster’s 
attention. Educational bulletins 
are issued by a technical concern 
for the benefit of its own salesmen 
concerning its own products. Sev- 
eral of these are published every 
year, each taking up a different 
type of the company’s manufac- 
tured products, describing its 
technical features, and showing in 
technical detail its superiority 
over competitive articles. The in- 
formation they contain is semi- 
confidential to the company’s own 
men, and each bulletin is marked 
“For District Office Files.” The 
salesmen discovered that these 
educational bulletins, left with or 
mailed to an interested prospect, 
made the finest kind of advertis- 
ing, and helped materially to win 
out over competition. Because it 
was not a piece of advertising 
matter addressed to the prospect, 
but an educational talk addressed 
to the company’s own representa- 
tive, the prospect read it without 
the usual skepticism; besides 
which, from the nature of the 
piece, it contained convincing data 
that could not be put into regular 


advertising matter. 
* * 


An sniidiies man connected 


with a newspaper in Port Jervis— 
which is up in the bear and rattle- 
snake country—was talking with 
the Schoolmaster in the office of 
the former when a rawboned in- 
dividual sauntered in. 

“You an advertising man?” the 
visitor demanded. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I want to have a series 
of ads gotten up.” 

“What subject?” 
advertising man. 

“Snakes,” was the amazing re- 
sponse. “I'll buy yellow mocca- 
sins, rattlers, any size and no 


demanded the 


164 


matter the number of rattles and 
buttons—in fact, I'll be taking 
most anything in the snake line | 
can get that is prime and in good 
bitin’ condition.” 

After the stranger had departed, 
the advertising man explained that 
this gentleman was a dealer in 
reptiles and wild animals for side 
shows, and as the Pennsylvania 
natives were not averse to hunt- 
ing them, a special advertising 
campaign would assuredly pro- 
duce results. ; * 


Manufacturers of _ electrical 
goods are always looking for 
some new idea to sell, first the 
apparatus, ard, secondly, more 
“juice.” 

It all must be educational, for the 
progress of many of these really 
helpful and labor-saving devices 
has been slow. 

The next unique campaign 
scheduled is one to tell people 
how wise it is to “Wire Your 
Furniture.” 

Sounds odd, doesn’t it? This 
is the plan. Wire the favorite 
easy chair that is used for the 
slippers and the evening paper for 
an evening—just press a button 
on the arm of the chair, and, 
presto! a light bursts into view 
just where it is most convenient. 

Rolling tea carts can be wired, 
dining-room tables, your dressing 
table for curlers, etc., the bed, 
thus making it easy to switch a 
light on and off without moving 
from your pillow. 

Which reminds the Schoolmas 
ter that a talented woman in 
vented a scheme for cutting a trap 
door in a dining-room table and 
fastening a series of lights and 
buttons there. It went well until 
those who encouraged her in the 
invention suddenly found that no 
woman would cut a hole in her 
tablecloths. 

* * * 

A designer of labels for con 
tainers of all kinds reports to the 
Schoolmaster the marked im- 
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-ampaign 
1 people 


re Your It Took Ten Years to Make 
2 This This Flexlume Sign 


favorite 
for th LEXLUME Electric Signs are the result of 
xy ne more than ten years study of electrical ad- 
ie ond vertising. 
en ulew The fact that they are day signs as well as 
ivenient. night signs, that they have greatest reading dis- 
e wired, tance, lowest upkeep cost, better illumination, 
age oe more artistic designs—none of these things hap- 
oie o pened by chance. They are all part of a precon- 
moving ceived plan to give Flexlumes greatest selling 

power. 
100lmas We have some ideas on electrical advertising 
nan in as applied to your business. Let our designers 
ble a" send you a sketch showing the Flexlume Sign 
cae ood they think will best meet your particular needs. ' 
ay FLEXLUME SIGN CO., 32 Kail St. Buffalo 
that no Chicago, NewYork. Boston, Philadelphia, 
in her Cleveland, Los Angeles, Toronto 

Flexlume—Electric Signs Built Only by The Flexlume Sign Co. 
or con 
mie es aN 
ed im- 
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nae wns advertisers used the 





antes an the po a fleld 
during July, because it covers all 


LOS ANGELES 


and goes into the homes with 


143,067 


daily average circulation. More than 
both its afternoon rivals combined. 


tee * 


York: 
¥. Molon © Co., 
60 Vimes Bi g., bapa ayne Bidg. 














ASK cioccmvere 


A Special Service Organization. See Bookiet. 
—FOUNDED IN 1895— 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 

A Library Com Millions of Records, 

Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. Edi itor-in-Chief 


Every pair of eyes is the periscope in 
the ship of prospects that makes 
customers for yout product. 
The eyes carry your appeal to the 
buyer's mind. That appeal makes 
an impression that compels action, if 
presented on 
“Cameo” 
— porcelain enameled metal signs 
that retain their original color, lustre 
and beauty for years, and years. 
“Camee™ Signs are made in any color, 
any design and any quantity. 
California Metal 
1400 N Spring Se 
#42 Market 3¢ Francisco 


Write for Catalogue 
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provement in this phase of adver- 
tising display. 

“It was not a dozen years ago,” 
he explained, “that the manufac- 
turer wanted everything imagi- 
nable on such container designs. 
He wanted the company trade- 
mark, the trade figure, the name 
plate,’ full name of the company, 
directions for using the product, 
when it was first put out, what 
made of, a dozen or two ad- 
dresses, a picture of the factory 
and other odds and ends, 

“The average label in those 
days carried enough to fill a page. 
No wonder they were choked up 
with detail, lacking in the power 
to attract at long range. 

“The modern label is postery in 
its influence. The ingredients are 
boiled down to the very least 
number of units. And, as a con- 
sequence, they are more attractive 
than ever and have proportion- 
ately greater advertising value 
when on shelves or in showcases. 

“Look at that new Colgate Vio- 
let Talc can design. Just the 
name of the product and a sim- 
plified cluster of violets—nothing 
else. The tin is attractive enough 
to find its way to any woman’s 
dressing table, where she would 
certainly not grant it this privi- 
lege if it attempted to imitate a 
display advertisement.” 

* * * 


Advertising managers are al- 
ways running short of proofs of 
half-tones and line cuts for 
dummying purposes. Many of 
them have stumbled onto the idea 
of making proofs of line cuts by 
rubbing the face of the line cut 
on an ink pad such as is used for 
inking rubber stamps. However, 
as a rule, this method will not 
work with half-tones or with 
large line cuts. 








ECONOMY IN HIGH GRADE 


LETTERHEADS at $2.75 per M 


In 5. lots. $3.75 for 1,000 
Envelopes $3.75 per 1,000 


First class printing. Good bond 
Size 83x11 PEiection wohaved go 
er Bradstreet or Dun. Samples free. 


.C. WILKINSON & SON 
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WANTED 


| Big Sales Executive 


A large manufacturing corpo- 
ration, marketing a _ nationally 
advertised product to retailer and 
jobber, is desirous of securing the 
services of a sales executive to 
locate in Chicago and direct a 
group of branch sales offices. 


This man must have a record 
and a wallop. He must have had 
actual experience in the past direct- 
ing salesmen, or, preferably, di- 
recting a group of sales branches. 
He must have earned a salary of 
at least $10,000 per year. He 
must have health, energy and be 
under 40. 


If you think you fill the bill, 
write at once, stating age, where 
born, education, salary desired, 
and a complete outline of previous 
business experience. 


All replies will be considered in 
strict confidence. 


Address : 
Executive 
Box 102, Printers’ Ink 
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ssagi 181 A very ingenious advertising 

A Me ge to Advertising manager has just written to the 
Agencies and Manu- Schoolmaster that he has found 
facturers an emergency method for making 

half-tone proofs. Says this ad- 

Do you need a Sales Executive? vertising manager: “I use an old 


A man who can develop an effective 
organization or perfect and effectively 
direct your present organization. 

This man has had 15 years’ experience 
with several of the best organizations in 
their field as salesman and as sales and 
advertising manager. Experience large- 
ly with food specialty and confectionery 
manufacturers. He knows salesmen, 
selling and most markets as well as the 
best sales and advertising methods. 

He is at present profitably employed 
as sales manager, but seeks larger op- 
portunity, where he can share in the 
result of his efforts. 

Age, 35; single. 

If interested, address in confidence, for 
further details or a personal interview. 

J. H., Box 101, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Foreign Circulation Manager 


DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE YOUR 
CIRCULATION IN LATIN-AMERICA, 
EUROPE AND ASIA? 

Here is the man you want—34, mar- 
ried, 8 years’ experience, having trav- 
eled all Latin-America and Europe, 
speaking > French, and able to 
build up ge circulation by dig- 
nified meth Present salary $4,000. 
Address C. R., Box 108, Printers’ Ink. 


Better Printing for Less Money 





: 
E 











MEXICO 


m ng lists of im rter Thlalalu lite 





MID-CONTINE 


Dallas, 


NT 


Dexa 


Advert: nny? Agency 





letter press and I find that I can 
make very clear ha!f-tone proofs 
even of quite large cuts. I use a 
piece of glass as an ink slab and | 
bought a small proof roller fo: 
inking the plates. On the bed o 
the letter press I place an old 
magazine or catalogue with a 
smooth cover. On this I lay th 
sheet of paper on which I wai 

the proof print, and then careful! 
lay the inked half-tone or line ci 

face down on this sheet of paper 
By turning the wheel down slow- 
ly I can then get the equivalent o 

a printing press impression. It i 
surprising what a squeeze you can 
give even a large half-tone, and 
how evenly distributed the pres 
sure is. The result is a very fair 
proof. Of course, this method 
can be used with line cuts also, 
especially large ones that cannot 
be successfully printed by the ink 
pad method. My assistant actually 
printed a line cut at the top of a 
multigraphed announcement the 
other day in an emergency, rather 
than wait for the local printer to 
do the job.” 

Doubtless many advertising and 
catalogue managers could make 
use of this scheme. [In many 
offices an old letter press can be 
located somewhere around the 
establishment, and it is easy 
enough to get a piece of glass and 
a proof roller and a small can of 
ink. Frequently this parapher 
nalia will save a great deal of 


time. 
* * * 


A large manufacturer of tools 
and hardware experimented with 
the trade this year in a rather 
unique way, and proved that there 
is always a method of stirring up 
new interest in a_ time-honored 
product. 

The concern in question fea- 
tures locks of all kinds and one 
very fine padlock in particular, 
that has been a leader for gen- 
erations, 

As a business anniversary ap; 
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proached, one member of the or- 
ganization conceived the idea of 

pl itting out the lock in a special, 

ornate “anniversary edition.” 

It was, of course, in its main 
fundamentals, exactly the same 
leader, but a design was created 
for it, the word “Anniversary” 
stamped thereon, and a _ special 
box made to contain either single 
locks or sets of twelve. 

Then special literature was sent 
to hardware dealers all over the 
country, with information rela- 
tive to the firm, its history and 
the fine Anniversary Lock. One 
sample lock was given free to a 
large list of dealers as a sort of 
souvenir. 

The sale of this lock went up 
appreciably and the dealer dis- 
played the liveliest interest in the 


idea. People called specifically 
for “that special Anniversary 
Lock.” 


It is an idea that may be re- 
peated, because of its very notice- 
able success. 





Elmer E. Smith with ‘Man- 


agement Engineering.” 
Management Engineering, a new pub- 
lication of the Ronald Press Company, 
New York, has appointed Elmer 
Smith Western manager, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Smith was re- 
cently Western manager of Industrial 
Management. 
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BOURGES SERVICE 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT~PARTOLA BLDG ~- 100 WEST 21ST 


See BRB RBBB eee 
a TRADE MARKS’ gg 


Capital Trade Mark & Copyright 
* Bureau, Washington, D. ©. Warder & 
Bidg. Chicago, Monadnock Block 
s Milwaukee, 472 E. Water St. © 
Representation all over the world. 

Send for Bulletin. 


* FOREIGN PATENTS ™ 
SEB BBRBaBaBaB SSE 


FEATURING 5% 10 8522 MERCHANDISE 








to market that can be retailed 


What have 

from 5e to to 6 ry 
Glad to work with you on merchandising and 
» BE possibilities. We reach only well- 
rated merchants. 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Direct-Mail 





26e—one year (12 copies) 
POSTAGE, 18 East (8th Street. New York. 








Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Brockton Daily Enterprr 


Printing 20,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 65 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


:) 4 











CANADIAN ADV ER T five | 


SMITH, | 


y NNE 


& MOORE 




















Agency 
Production Man 
Available 


Expert on typographical lay- 


outs, -_ uipped with proved 
ideas which simplify agency 
production. 

A trained man on purchase 
and supervision of engravings. 





He is just the man a 
advertising manager tes 
as his assistant. 











Address: “‘G. L.”, Box 104, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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and Vang Loatge 


aaa, NEWYORK. 
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Ripolin to Be Advertised in 
United States 


Manufacturing and distributing rights 
of Ripolin, a Holland white enamel 
paint, have been taken over by The 
Glidden Company, Cleveland, and its 
affiliated companies, by a reciprocal ar- 
rangement between’ Ripolin, Ltd., Paris 
and Amsterdam, and The Glidden Com. 
pany, of Cleveland. 

An extensive advertising campaign is 
now being planned’ in both national and 
trade publications. The following com- 
panies will operate under the Ripolin 
license: The Glidden Com any, Cleve- 
land; The Adams & Elting , Chicago; 
The ‘Campbell Paint & Varnish Co. ‘p ~< 
Louis; A. Wilhelm Co., 5 ae i Ore 
T. L. Blood & Co., St. Paul in 
The American Paint Works, New On 
leans, La.; The Glidden Co. of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; The Glidden Co. 
of Texas, Dallas; The Heath & Milligan 
Mfg. Co., Chieago; The Nubian Paint 
& Varnish Co., Chicago; Twin City Var- 
nish Co., St om Minn.; The Forest 
City Paint & Varnish Co., Cleveland; 
The Glidden Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; The Glidden Co. of Massacha- 
setts, Boston. 

Advertising designed to reach the con- 
sumer, painter, decorator and architect 
has had special attention. The advertis- 
ing and merchandising campaign has 
been worked out and much of it already 
released. 





Northwestern Advertiser of 
Soft Drink 


The Van Rouge Co., Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, manufacturer of a fruit soft 
drink known as Van Rouge, is securing 
distribution and backing up distributors 
with newspaper advertising. Thus far 
advertising has been placed by the 
salesmen as they cover the territory. 








She Underwear 6 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED 
Advertisement Copy Writer 
State experience, references and salary. 
Address Harry - Bliss, 1000 Elmwood 

Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
For New York and Philadelphia 
Monthly. Largely financial adver- 
tising. Please state experience. 
Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 





World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to 
day. 4 W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 





WANTED 
Practical advertising man with orig- 
inal ideas. State experience, also 
salary expected. Address Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 





SOLICITOR 


To solicit women’s wear and 
general advertising. Commission 
basis. Box. 311, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Copy Writer Wanted 
Progressive Canadian newspaper in city 
of 70,000 has op for who 
can write and sell the sort a copy that 
moves merchandise. Salary to fit ability. 
Wire or write Pierre C. Starr, 1457 
Broadway, New York. 








ASSOCIATE EDITOR WANTED 
Young man with the makings of a man- 
aging editor. Must have had editorial 
experience, eo in oes or 
engineering lines. Must be 2. worker 
and willing to bone down and know the 
+} he will have to serve from 

t) 

Position offers a rare opportunity to 
become editor as soon as the candidate 
can qualify. He will have a free hand 
to show what he has in him, and a 
growing institution to affiliate with. 

Give full education, experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. All applica- 
tions will be considered confidential. 
Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 542 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


A Publishers’ Representative 
in Each of the s aes Cities: 
New York ashington 

Chicago Gan Poemetose 

We would like to get in touch with 
an_ advertising salesman of proven 
ability in each of the above cities to 
represent the livest marine and ship 
ping magazine in the South. The 
opportunity is there for men who can 
get the business. The field is one of 
the largest. If possible, send photo 
graph and full details of qualifications 
with first letter. Address Box 330, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





Managing Editor wanted for an Eastern 
morning newspaper. Must be a thorough 
news executive and have a long, clean 
record of achievement translated into 
proving: circulation. No other test — 
e considered. Address Box 319, P. 


WRITER WANTED 

To write on business subjects. Must 
understand fundamentals thoroughly. 
Should also be an expert in some par- 
ticular field. Must be able to write rap- 
idly, continuously and well. Work can 
be carried on at home as a “sideline.” 
State full particulars of experience and 
capabilities. Box 304, Printers’ Ink. 








Live and ambitious young fellow, 
familiar with engravings, competent 
to buy printing, and able to make 
good layouts and rough sketches can 
make an immediate and very prom- 
ising connection with growing New 
York agency. If he is the right kind 
he will grow with us. Give experi- 
ence in full and salary expectations. 
Box 308, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN wanted as salesman of 
printing. Well-established offset printer 
requires services of additional salesman. 
Good future with an enterprising and 
steadily growing high-grade institution, 
specializing along practically exclusive 
lines. Man desired need not have print- 
ing experience, but must be well edu- 
cated, possess good address, initiative 
and adaptability. and be willing to work 
hard; age preferably under 25. Salary 
basis. pv me Box 315, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising 
Manager 


wanted by nationally known office 
equipment manufacturer. Tactful, 
energetic executive ability para- 
mount to outstanding advertising 
success. Activities cover magazine, 
newspaper and direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising, house-organ editing, 
dealer co-operation, sales promo- 
tion, etc. Prefer man with knowl- 
edge of office appliance field, but 
this is not essential. A splendid 
opening. 

State completely in your first 
letter your qualifications and ex- 
perience, mentioning minimum sal- 
ary to start, and enclosing foto. 
All replies confidential. Box 323, 
Printers’ . Ink. 
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Account Executive, capable of omene 
and handling. Want only experience 

man who has made at least $4,000. Big 
opportunity for right man who wants to 
grow up with the Middle West. Gray 
Adv. Co., Gray Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Advertising Man 


An advertising agency of rather 
small size, though exceedingly 
healthy condition and located in 
one of the large Western metrop- 
olises (not Detroit), is intimately 
connected with two comparatively 
large automobile accounts. 


We want a man, therefore, who 
can give exclusive time to the pas- 
senger car business and partic- 
ularly be able to write all copy and 
publicity in connection with the 
sale of automobiles. He should 
have sufficient personality and 
assurance so that he can address 
automobile dealers’ meetings and 
in necessity make trips to large 
centers where automobile shows 
are being held, etc. 


Our present staff is entirely able to 
take care of the art work, so lack of 
ability in this line need not detract. 


His advertising copy and sales plans 
must be of a type that will stand out 
and be different from the usual auto- 
mobile copy. He must also be able to 
write sales magazines, booklets, house- 
organs, etc. 


No particular price has been set upon 
as remuneration. A high-grade man is 
expected, though the fact he has not 
heretofore been a big earner would make 
no difference, as a younger man of 
thirty to thirty- five with the proper 
ability and experience will be given fav- 
orable consideration. 


ADDRESS BOX 3058 
Care of Printers’ Ink 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Trade Journal Wanted 


Must be cheap. State price and terms. 
Location near New York City preferred. 
Address Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; gost de- 
livery, close co-operation. KER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
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Distinctive business cards, letterheads, 
wedding and other announcements, in 
engraved and embossed effects. NON. 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959. 





SHOE STORE 
Well established, good location; fin 
opportunity for young man who has 
a capital of $9,000. Address Box 
312, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Business Wanted 
Must be cheap. Give all particulars, 
Location near New York City preferred, 
Address Box 318, care of Printers’ In} 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
The Advent of the Fall Season Is 
Bringing Us Many Inquiries From Our 
Host of Old Customers, Both Domes- 
tic and Overseas. We Are Exclusive 
Manufacturers’ Representatives and 
as Such Are in Close Touch with the 
Users and Distributors of Products of 
Various Manufacture. It Will Be to 
Your Interest to Communicate with 
Us—As a Medium Through Which 
Your Goods Will Find a Ready and 
Satisfactory Outlet. 

J YAN 


145 Greenwich Street 
w York 


Printing Material Bargain 

The following is especially adapted 
for a country printing office. To re 
genet party terms will be made. A 
big office for little money: 





1 Whitlock, 2 Revolution, Printing 
Press 37’’x52’’. 

1 Babcock Optimus, Pony, 2 Revo 
lution, 4 Roller, 27’’x39’’. 

1 Dexter Book Folder. 

1 Seybold Automatic Book Trim 


mer, 30’. 


1 Sheridan Paper Cutter, 36’’. 
2. Old Style Gordon Jobbers, 7’’x11”’. 
1 Chandler & Price Gordon Jobber, 
10’’x15”’. 
2 Punching Machines. 
1 Letter and Circular Folder. 
3 Imposing Stones. 
5 Double Stands. 
91 ~ Cases. 
4 Pairs News Cases. 
10 News and Job Brass Galleys. 
1 Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter 


Some worn type, leads, slugs, 
chases, iron and wood furniture, 
pulleys, hangers, shafting and othe: 
machinery. 

Presses equipped with power fixtures 
and in excellent condition. Will be 
sold regardless of value, as a whole or 
part, f. o. b. Cattanooga, Tenn. Write 
if interested. 

THACHER MEDICINE COMPANY 

1238 Volunteer Building 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Sales Correspondent or Salesman, New 
York; 2 years as correspondent and 3% 
years on the road. Energetic. 25 years 
old. Best of reference. Address Box 
314, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant—All-around man; 
has expert knowledge of copy, cuts, cor- 
respondence and make-up of publications; 
also familiar with detail of agencies; 
married. Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor and Advertising Man, capable 
of handling house-organ, advertising 
copy, catalogues and general publicity, 
will be available September 6 for posi- 
tion near New York. Box 316, P. I. 


Trade Paper Representative for New 

York territory; capable, experienced ad- 
ie solicitor, young man with col- 
lege education, who produces results; 
name conditions. Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


TRADE—BUSIN ESS PUBLICATIONS 
15 years’ experience, excellent record. 
Age 35. Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


SERVICE MAN 
for printing concern, desires proper con- 
nection. Can write copy, plan and pre- 
pare printed matter. You can offer your 
accounts “agency service.” Box 325, PL 


ARTIST desires to connect with reliable 
house in New York or vicinity. All- 
around in commercial (rough and fin- 
ished) sketches, good on ideas. Quali- 
fied to take charge of art department. 
Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN with direct associative 
and personal knowledge of Sporting 
Goods in general desires to enter adver- 
tising field in any capacity that will 
make this knowledge necessary and re- 
munerative. Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG ,COLLEGE WOMAN 
with one year’s experience in large New 
York agency desires location with op 
portunity of learning copy writing. 
sagen of layouts and typography. 
Address Box 321, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION MAN 
Experience—Secretary and publicity cam- 
paign manager of national organization. 
Office manager, market-letter writer and 
publicity man in Wall Street. Field 
publicity manager and campaign director 
































for the “movies.” Liberty Loan pub- 
licity worker. New York City newspaper 
writer, 15 years. Education—Colle 


and Law School, Age 39. Married. 


Box 306, P. I., Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—<Age 33; 
a real producer, a builder of successful 
campaigns, available after September 1. 
Thoroughly informed on magazine, news- 
paper, trade paper and poster work. 
Knows how to successfully merchandise 
campaign to salesmen and dealers, get- 
ting their hearty, energetic co-operation. 
Has edited several house-organs that 
have been notably successful as result- 





getters. Recently produced 300-page 
wholesale catalog in sixty days. Samples 
of work, full details, gladly. Address 


Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 
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Managing Editor, Class Journal—Har- 
monizer, hustler, Quiet, efficient executive 
assumes full responsibility, work done 
right, on time. Unusual experience large, 
small papers. Employed. Box 320, P. I. 


Young Man—23—Five years’ agency 
experience, accounting, forwarding rate, 
contract, space buying. Mechanical 
knowledge, seeks connection with agency 
or advertiser. Highest credentials. Box 
309, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Man 
—A strong, vigorous, experienced man- 
ager, salesman, copy writer and execu- 
tive. Knows merchandise, men and 
methods for mail-order or general cam- 
paigns; $6,500. Address “Advertiser,” 
care Gardner Advertising Service, Ridge 
Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Advertising—Sales Executive. Experi- 
enced manager, writer, salesman, analyst, 
investigator. Familiar with general copy, 
direct-mail matter, printing, house-organ 
editing, sales promotion and intensive 
campaigns. Now with big corporation. 
Exceptional references. About $6,000. 
Address Box 326, Printers’ Ink, 














Is there an opening in your Advertising 
Department or Company for a Christian 
young man who is more interested in 
learning the Advertising Game than in 
immediate remuneration? Two years’ 
experience with knowledge of Commer- 
cial Art. New York City location pre- 
ferred. Box 332, 


ADVERTISING-SALES EXECUTIVE 
I am looking for a sizable opportunity 
where I can concentrate my advertis- 
ing sales experience on the problems 
of some one manufacturer—possibly in 
a manner other than advertising alone. 

My fourteen years’ experience has 
ranged from advertising manager to 
solicitor and plan man; at present ac- 
count executive with agency. Have 
been closely associated with countless 
sales and advertising problems requir- 
ing constructive work in organization, 

sales policies, merchandising, trade in- 
vestigations, dealer co-operation ; 
knowledge of business conditions, and 
ability to develop plans in their en- 
tirety. 

Some manufacturer—not bound by prec- 
edent. and appreciating that today’s 
conditions create new opportunities— 
will find in me just the experience 
needed to round out his organization. 
Age37; married. Present salary $5,000. 

rite “Chicago Executive,” Box 331, 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, II. 


Bigger and Better Distribution 


Adept at securing co-operation from 
jobbers and their salesmen, desires 
Branch Managership or charge of field 
force. Present contract expires August 
15, 1921. Am 35 years of age, married, 
family man, and have had ten years suc- 
cessful specialty sales experience. Pres- 
ent headquarters Pittsburgh, selling con- 
fectionery. Xm | and grocery trade of 
western ecommendation to be 
based on “volume,” “increase.” 

dress Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 


care Printers’ Ink. 
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OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 
FACTS 


For less than 10 cents 
per family per year you 
can, through the use of 
OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISING in any city, 
keep your message 
prominently and con- 
vincingly before every 
buyer of your product. 





Thos. (sz Tors G. aa 
Outdoor Advertising~Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


"Soma & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25thSt. , 


[= Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business = 
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Advertising 


A BTN Chicago evening newspaper has 
been advertising that its “readers buy and 
take home” its “400,000 daily circulation.” 
This newspaper is printed in seven editions during the 
morning and afternoon. Editions appear at 8:40, 9:45, 
11:20, 1:30, 3:30, 4:30, and at the close of ball games. 
More than half the run is out before 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon! 
How many people buy more than one edition of 
this paper? 
In how many homes is it bought by more than 
one member of: the family? 
How many purchasers of the morning editions of 
this “evening” newspaper (with their old markets 
and ancient sport news) treasure them all day and 
carry them home at night? 
In short, where are the facts to back up the 
claim that 400,000 people “buy and take home 
the ——”? 
P S Average daily total circulation of this paper in 
*in July was less than 386,000. 


The Dhicago Tribu 


QUTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER Perii(h 








————__ 


CIRCULATION FOR 6 MONTHS © 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1921 


DAILY ONLY, 460,739, Which Was 48,435 More Than 
Any Other Morning or Evening Paper. 

SUNDAY ONLY, 787,952, Which Was 78,804 More Than 
Any Other Morning, Evening or Sunday Paper. 
SUNDAY, CITY AND SUBURBAN, 470,584, Which 
Was 80,753 More Than Any Other Morning, Evening, 
or Sunday Paper. 
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